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DR. LOCKWOOD’S 


READINGS NATURAL HISTORY 


Animal Memoirs. — Part I., Mammals. 
330 Pages, Bound in Full Cloth. 


This is the first of a series of books now in course of publication, which promises to 
be of rare value and interest to teachers and scholars. The author has devoted a long 
life to the study of animals. He probably has been familiar with a larger number of 
those animals which either frequently or rarely become the household pets of mankind, 
and bas known such animals more intimately than any other living person, except it may 
be a few professional animal dealers. 

The style of the work is remarkable for its grace and beauty. 

It is full of the most delightful stories of animals, such as boys and girls especially 
love to read; and nearly all of these are from the author’s own experience and 
observation. . 

The book contains much that is most interesting in the science of natural history, 
and is calculated to create a taste for further reading. 

The grade of the book is about that of the ordinary Fourth Reader. 

Just the work for supplementary reading, and for young folks’ reading clubs and 
reading circles. 


Price by mail, for examination, 50 cents. 


IN PRESS. 


Animal Memoirs. — Part Birds. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO., 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


753—755 Broadway, New York. 


\ JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 


First Lessons English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a n 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms ate not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 
tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowled 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 

Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for Specimen Paes, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE PROCEEDINGS ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, *ss. 


REVIEW OF THE 


ECLECTIC PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


‘“‘ mir. Hinman’s Eclectic Physical Geography is altogether one of the most 
satisfactory that has come under our notice. It does not give too much of 
any one thing: it is not over-weighted by its geology, or its physics, but gives 
Just so much of them and of other subjects as strictly belong to the geograph- 
ical domain. The book is a geography in a true sense. Mir. Hinman has a 
perfect grasp of his subject, knows how to use common English terms with pre- 
cision and clearness, and has a happy knack of introducing aptand striking but 
not eccentric illustrations. The book is well balanced throughout, and abreast 


of the latest research.”’ 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & C0., Publishers, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


12mo0, 382 pp. 
Introduction and Sample Copy price, $1.00. 
Exchange price, . + +++ .60, 


cs UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED. 


October 8th, 1888, 


WELLS’ PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 


Was unanimously adopted for all the Boston High Schools, 
This action was taken at the request of the Head Masters. 


JUST OUT: 


ALGEBRA LESSONS, for Supplementary and Review Work. 
LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
General Western Agency, 106 and 108 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERI 


EVERY TEACHER IN EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


Leading Sehool Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048, Of Superior and Standard Quality. All Stationers Have Them. 


caminn.s. he Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


CAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


26 John St., New York. 


Songs and Hymns—200 * 400 x 600 x 800 * 1000—Songs and Hymns. 


FIVE Good Books. 200 Favorite goons 
but Comprehensive. Each Book, 184 

HE Franklin Square Song Collection was adopted for 

teachers, and meets the wants of our schools admirably,— Supt. R. K. Buehrle, L 

it to those who want good music combined with good sentiment.—Supi. H. S. Jo 

the compiler and the publishers for a collection of songs so well fitted for the school 

Franklin Square Song Collection the best col 


i the richest and sweetest in the language, and the historical notes make an excellent feature.—/. 
th to 0 west Candin a better one could not be made for School use.—Z. 2. Payson, High School, Bie hampton, N. Y. Our pupils are perfectly delighted with the 
I know of no other book of its kind that would meet with so much popular favor.—J/, O. 


It is a most excellent collection ; a ; 
Franklin Square Song Collection and the parents speak very highly of its merits. 
Lepley, Principal Schools, Kingston, Pa. Nothing to compare with it for miscellaneous 


and Hymns in Each Book, Music in Four Parts, for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Elements of Music (8 pages) Brief 
ages. Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. Everywhere a Home Favorite, ‘hese Opinions are from the Schools : 
use in our Grammar and High schools as soon as published. It is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by the 
ancaster, Pa. We like the Franklin Square Song Collection very much, and can recommend | 
nes, Evie, Pa. ‘The Franklin Square Song Collection is a capital book. I feel grateful to 
-room and the home.—/ev. Kendall Brooks, D. D., Kalamazoo, Mich. 1 consider your 
lection of popular songs suitable for schools that I have ever examined.—Supt. H.L. Pearsall, Driftwood, Pa. Many of the selec- 


H. Carpenter, President Board of Education, Madison, Wis. 


singing. It is just what I want.—Zmily A. Haywood, High School, Springfield, Ill. 1 
uare Song Collection ad- 


ze the Franklin Square Song Collection very highly.—/. 4. Cooper, Principal of State Normal School, Edinboro, Pa. 1 think the Franklin os rll vs, Mag apy ore Poa 


Pirabl adapted for School use. It has the relish of new, fresh matter without discardin 
Fond du Lac, Wis. It gives me much pleasure to recommend the Franklin Square to al 


the hymns and songs that have become classic. We shall u 
fi teachers who feel the need of an attractive and moderate-priced Song Collection.— 
that has yet been made.—Supt. W. S. Perry, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


inci, yA ll here that it is the best collection of son 
Principal, I can tay that 1 The selections are the best of age and country, and afford not ay 


ing th anklin Sq Song Collection I can say that it has been a great aid to the school. ; 
— tion b phe or gd fy: BY ibert, Principal, Towanda, Pa. We are very much pleased with it. It is just what we wanted.—U. 
and I think the music a most excellent collection.—.Supt. Jackson, Henderson, Texas. 


To Teachers and School Officers, for Examination with a view to Introduction: Paper, 40 Cents, or 


recreation but culture —A. D. A 
The reading matter alone is worth the price of most song books, 


rown, Principal, Red Hook, N. 


llar. 
© PRICES: Paper, 50 Cents; Boards, 60 Com ee eg b tear ws ion. Send Postal Card for Contents of the Several Numbers. Correspondence is cordially invited, 


Boards, 50 Cents, at which prices they will be furnished for Introduct 
and will receive prompt attention. Address ; 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 

OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 


METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


JOSEPH 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ee MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 43 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
Platinum Balances. 


CHEMISTS BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Sup lied with the 
goods a a 
lowest prices. manufacture. 
0 [ Classical and Modern 
Statuary and Busts. 
PAMPHLET, FREE 


Parts of Human Body from Nature, Anatorical Studies, 
Leaf and Flower Forma, Geometrical Solids, Modeling 
Tools, Wax and Clay for Artists, Academies, Schools, 

C. HENNECKE & CO, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CHICAGO STORE, No. 207 WABASH AVENUE, 


GOLD Col BY THE PECK 


picked up by teach- 
ers and, students rep- 

resenting us. I cleared $100 the first week 
worked for you. MARTHA HODGES, Ligonier. Ind. 
(a ~Write for circulars and send the names of 
two book agents and 24 cents in stamps to pay for 
wrapping and mailing, and receive free 22 steel 
finish portraits of all Our Presidents, for parlor 
or schoolroom. Size. 22x 28 Inches, worth $3.00. 
Address, THE ELDER COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 


+} + 
EXCELSIOR! EXCELSIOR! 


Cram’s Standard American World Atlas, 
Cram's Universal Atlas of the World. 
Cram’s Unrivaled Family Atlas. 
Goldthwaite's Library Globes, 


ALL SIZES. PRICES REASONABLE. 


cntaloguse of over 300 select Geographical, Histor- 
ieal, and Astronomical Books. nt free. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Agents wanted. 


wm. M. GOLDTHWAITE, 
19 PARK PLack, NEW YORK. 


TALK ABOUT “REDUCED PRICES” ! 


We are now selling a CHENEY 12-INCH, FULL- 
MOUNTED GLOBE for Five Dollars, subject 
to return if not found PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 
Other sizes and styles in proportion. Descriptive 
circulars avd price-list to any address. 

Ww. A. CHOATE & CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
508 Brondway, Albany, N. W. 


SIX CENTS. SIX CENTS. 


The Best Recitation Book. 


Chock full of the best material for Recitations, 
Declamations, Readings, ete., and embracing the 
best selections from one of our best authors. Its 
contents are suitable for all occasions. By mail 
for three two cent stamps. 

H. F, STEWART, Publisher, Abington, Pa. 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 


WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


ANY TEACHER sending 4 cents in stamps for 
postage and packing, will re. p 

ceive our book of Games and Pastimes FREE. 

Over 100 pp. D. H. Knowlton & Co., Farmington, Me. 


THos P. Simpson, Washin D.C. 
aten No attorney’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. - 
CTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS 
By CHARLES M. BABROWS, 
One handsome volume, cloth, 500 eS ; 
NG. be 


~NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH 
2 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


“The 


Near Merrick Park, 


Is the Game of the Gover, — 

tors as well as the pla > 
Reese all discounted. Nothing equa! to it has been invented 
for a thousand years. Scientific, yet easy to learn. 
stationers and toy dealers. 
ex-president of 


alike to young and old. 
ackgammon, Checkers 
Sold by all 
Read what Rev. Dr. THomAsS HILL, 
arvard, says: 

uliar fascination of the game lies in the combination 


of simplicity and complexity which it presents. As there are 
as tee kinds of moves permitted, the mode of playing can be 
learned in a few minutes; but the variety of com 

sitions is so great, that it is practically inexhaustible. 
been playing it, or watching others play it, now for many months, 
and am constantly surprised at the novelty of the situations. 


DOLLAK jor Sample and Instructions, 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


ination of po- 
I have 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


Correspondence 
invited. 


Chemical and Philosopiical Mpparatus. 


| J. & H. BERGHE. | 


95 John St. and 
30 Geld 


NEW YORK. 


924 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, 


a LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


STEEL 
FAVORITE 


OSEPH (ILLOTT'S 
JOSEPH 


CHA 
U 


Unequalled for Health, Comfort 
and Durability. 
SOLD BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


WARNER BROS., 
369 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


ANDREWS MANUF'G CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps 


ANDREWS MANUF'G C0, 


686 Broadway, New York. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Post and Stockton Sts., 


195 Wabash Avenue, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


CHICAGO. 


phed in sixty different designs, colors a 
eeiaanns peter per set $1; half set 108 cards de. Large set sam 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
else in the world. Either sex ;all Coste 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Rents and sells schol property. It has just sold @ 
— school property at the West,—advertised in 

HE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and sold to one of its 
own members. No charge for registration, and low 
rates for services. This Bureau also supplies schools 
and institutions with professional teachers of sewing 
and cooking. This class of teachers is now in good 
demand, and should register at this office. We also 
suppl trained teachers of Physical Culture for 
and private instruction. 

Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a large Southern College, a thoroughly trained 
and competent man to take charge of the depart 
ment of Physical Culture. The candidate must be a 
Baptist in his religious preferences. 
pply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


A lady who can speak French and German fluently, 
and teach them by the natural method, in a first-class 
city school. Salary $300 and home. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In towns near Boston, three first-class, experienced 
grammar school teachers. Salary, $500 to $600. 


Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
& Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


Jan. 7, 1889. a first-class lady teacher of Art, in a 
Western University, It is an excellent opening for 
the well qualified teachers. Apply, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class N. E. Academy, Jan. 3, 1889, a native 
lady teacher of FRENCH, and also a native teacher ot 
GERMAN. Both must be protestants, and well-quali- 
fied to teach their own Language by the natural 
method. A good salary for small amount of work. 


Apply to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Tn a public institution in the city of Philadelphia, a 
lady teacher of ability and experience, to tonak alee 
bra, Physics, Physiology, and kindred branches. A 
first-class home and good salary will be paid to the 
lady well fitted for.the position. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


A lady Principal of a well established and popular 
private school, near a large New England city, de 
siring to enlarge her school and increase its useful- 
ness and profit, desires a lady associate, who has 
some money to invest and who is especially qualified 
to teach the Modern Languages and Latin. Profits 
at present average about $3.000 per annum. For full 
partic enquire of 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Buréau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A CALL 


For first-class normal graduates for a first-class nor- 

mal school, good salary. Also, for a public school 

and History. Salary, $00 per 
4 story. ar r month, or 

and board. Apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Boston. 


J.B. LIPPINGOTT COMPANY'S: 


Books 


Worcester’s Dictionary. 


Standard Royal Quarto Dictionary of the English 
Language. Unabridged. Profusely illustrated. 
Edition of 1887. Sheep, $10.00; half turkey mo- 
rocco, $12.00 ; half russia, $12.00. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of 
the World. 


A Complete Geographical Dictionary. Royal 8vo, 
sheep, $12.00 ; half morocco, $15.00 ; half russia, 
$15.00. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical 
Dictionary. 


Containing Complete and Concise Biographical 
Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By J. THomAs, M.D.. LL.D. 1 vol., 
imperial 8vo, sheep, $2.00 ; half morocco, $15.00; 
half russia, $15.00. 


Chambers’ Encyclopedia. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the Peo- 
ple. A New Edition. Vols. I. and If, ready. Ed- 
ited and published under the auspices of W. & 
R. Chambers, Edinburg, and J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Entirely Revised and Rewrit- 
ten. Complete in 10 vols. Price per vol., cloth, 
$3.00; cloth uncut, $3.00; sheep, $4.00; half mo- 
rocco, $4.50. 

Revised Popular Edition, and Household Edition, 
Revised. In 10 vols., royal 8vo. bound in various 
styles, at prices ranging from $15.00 to $40.00. 


The Merchant of Venice, 


Vol. VII. of the Variorum Edition of Shake- 
speare. Edited by Horace HOWARD FURNESS, 
Ph. D., LL. D., L.H.D. Royal 8yo, cloth, extra, gilt 
cop, $4.00. 

When completed, this magnificent work will be en- 
tirely incomparable, for each volume is a Shake- 
spearian library in itself, and will contain the best 
criticisms that have ever been written. The volumes 
previously issued are “ Romeo and Juliet,” “‘ Ham- 
let,” (two vols.), ‘* Macbeth,” ‘King Lear,” and 
“ Othello.” 


Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of Authors. 


By 8S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 3 vols., imperial 
8vo., extra cloth, $22.50; sheep, $25.50; half mo- 
roceo, $31.50; half russia, $33.00. 


Allibone’s Quotations, 


By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. Complete in 3 vols. 
1. POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 
2. PROSE QUOTATIONS. 
3. GREAT AUTHORS OF ALL AGES. 
Price per set, in cloth, $9.00; half russia, $12.00. 
Each sold separately. 


Half-Hours with American History. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES MORRIS. 2 
vols., crown 8vo, uniform with the “ Half-Hours 
with the Best American Authors,” cloth, $3 00; 
half morocco, $5.00; three quarters calf, $6.50. 


Half-Hours “it? Best American Authors. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES MORRIS. Com- 
plete in 4 crown 8vo vols., cloth, $6.00; half morocco, 
$10.00; three quarters calf, $13.00;-8vo size, 4 vols., 
half cloth, $16.00. 


Half-Hours Best Foreign Authors. 


Translations selected and arranged by CHARLES 
MORRIS. 4 vols., crown 8 vo, uniform with “ Half- 
Hours with the Best American Authors,” cloth, gilt 
~ he 00; half morocco, $10.00; three quarters calf, 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on the receipt of price. - 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Journal of Education. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


( Written for the JOURNAL.] 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


BY MRS. D. H, GOODALE, 


What tragic shapes (uuw half forgot) 
Of haman wrong have blurred the page 
Whereon we trace, from age to age, 
The slow advance of human thought! 


Strange shadows o’er our record stole,— 
Owner and slave on Freedom’s soil ! 
Driven by the lash to bootless toil, 

A dak imprisoned, silenced soul. 


Yet truth and right are ever strong, 
And power abides in faithful speech ; 
Truth on her tongue prevailed to reach 
The inmost citadel of wrong. 


Oh, cruel ills that hide the light! 
Swift in all gen’rous souls they rouse 
A noble rage; grim evil bows, — 
Crashing, it falls before that might. 


Forever cherished be the names 

OF those who set the bondman free, — 
Now in that shining galaxy 

Another star the darkness shames. 


TOLSTOI’S SCHOOL. 


BY EMMA M. JAMES. 


Archdeacon Farrar, in a recent article on Tolstoi, says, 
“ There are men who make a deeper impression upon 
their contemporaries, by the force or charm of their 
personality than by their genius or other gifts, and such 
a man is Count Leo Tolstoi, though his genius and gifts 
are undeniable.” 

A great part of this charm lies in the fact that his sym- 
pathies are universal. Religion, war, and love, have all 
been treated by him with wonderful power ; in nothing, 
however, does he give stronger proof of his great heart 
and mind, than in his Scenes from School Life. 

Tolstoi is struggling with the educational problem, 
working it out for himself unaided. He is the apostle of 
a “new education” for Russia. He has a small school 
on his own estate, and there amid the ridicule and crit- 
icism of the Russian press and public he is making his 
experiments and observations. 

Laissez faire may be said to be the guiding prin- 
ciple of the school,—no force, no authority is exercised, 
not even a peremptory reproof is administered. Chil- 
dren come and go at their pleasure. Each little fellow is 
an autocrat, knowing no restriction but his own sweet 
will. If they grow weary they take a half holiday, 
asking no one’s consent. This happens about twice 
a week. The teacher is left, doubtless, to reflect 
how she can make the school more attractive in the 
future. But when we consider that a Russian school 
opens at half-past eight, then, with an intermission at two 
for dinner, holds until eight in the evening and often 
later, we must admire the good sense of the Russian 
youth. So short are the Russian days that these brief 
snatches are his only chance of viewing his native heath 
by sunlight. 

Tolstoi himself does not teach, but the teacher in 
charge carries out as nearly as possible his principles. 

The scenes described are decidedly contrary to the 
accepted notions of school. There is much noise and 
confusion, but the spirit of the true scholar is there,—the 
pupils love their work, they are guided by appeals to 


their noblest impulses, and they are, above all, taught 
the valuable lesson of self-control. 

As the teacher enters the room the pupils are probably 
struggling, boy-fashion, in a heap on the floor. They 
spring up, call noisily for their books, seize any seat they 
choose, be it window-bench, easy-chair, or floor; their at- 
titudes, too, are their own,—no compulsion is the order 
of the day. But the moment the lesson begins all atten- 
tion centers on the work. If the subject is uninteresting 
they “ery out “Stupid, go to the little ones,” but if it 
pleases them, they cry, “ More, more,” and the hour is 
prolonged until the learners are satisfied. Is there not 
considerable good sense in that? Our children are often 
victimized by the stupid work of more stupid teachers. 
Why should they not have the privilege of a protest, a 
privilege their elders would certainly claim under similar 
circumstances. 

If two pupils get into a fight, no “ stern disciplinarian ” 
(the term is Tolstoi’s) forces them apart, and demands an 
apology, which is doubtless insincere, but the quarrel is 
ended by public sentiment, that is by the disapproval of 
the bystanders. 

Rules are never broken, for there are none. Marks 
are employed, but these Tolstoi regards as relics of a past 
system, soon to be abandoned. 

As the early twilight darkens the room the children 
pause in their work to listen to the stories from sacred 
history. The picture is a pretty one. Under the spell of 
the impressive hour, the children, free from all restraint, 
with eager, earnest faces, gather in natural groups around 
the teacher as we might gather around a loved friend. 
[t is something of the discipline of the kindergarten ap- 
plied to children of a larger growth. If any are noisy or 
restless their neighbors, not their teacher, administer the 
reproof. A kind of communistic society this, in which 
there are no laws and no police. 

How different. from the old school, with the rules as 
many as a prison, its monitors, marks, and punishments ! 

We do not doubt that the system, crude and defective 
as it may be, is productive of great good, for it is 
founded on true principles. It is an effort to make chil- 
dren self-governing, to interest, awaken, arouse the mind, 
—not crowd, cram, and dull it. 

Tolstoi is thoroughly consistent : he disapproves of the 
use of force, not only in the schoolroom, but also in deal- 
ing with a tyrannical government. He believes that we 
shall best prevail against evil by following most closely 
Christ and His doctrines of love. 

To us it is both pleasant and helpful to know that the 
same ends our own educational reformers are striving for 
are being worked out under the inspiration of Tolstoi’s 
genius, in that distant country of the Czar. 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL SESSIONS. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Prin. Technical School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In Berlin, Germany, the daily school session opens at 
eight o’clock in the morning and usually lasts till one 
o’clock, in some cases till two o’clock. The primary 
classes are dismissed at midday. In the afternoon, only 
such classes of the upper and middle grades which were 
dismissed at one o’clock, have one more lesson between 
three and four o’clock,—namely in drawing, or industrial 
work, or gymnastics. No brain work is done in the 
afternoon. 

From eight to one o’clock are five solid hours, and 
that is considered enough for a good day’s brain work. 
But notice, that this five hours’ work takes place six times 
a week. The pupils have, as everywhere else in Ger- 
many, no whole holiday on Saturday. Since the after- 
noons are only occupied with gymnastics, industrial pur- 
suits, and drawing, the fact remains that the pupils here 
do a solid day’s brain work of five (or in rare cases six) 
hours each, six times a week. 


Now it may be claimed that five hours continuous men- 
tal labor is too much for one session. That is true, but 
the difficulty is obviated by giving the pupils a recess of 
five minutes at nine and eleven o'clock, and one of ten 
minutes at ten and twelve o'clock, so that after each hour 
a recess is wedged in, which is very beneficial. Though 
the order which makes the boys do six days’ work is very 
cunning, I doubt whether our independent American 
youth would submit to the arrangement which would vir- 
tually wipe out their time-honored privilege of enjoying 
a holiday on Saturday, though they generally are willing 
enough to admit that there is nothing holy about it. 

As to vacations, they have one week at Christmas, 
one at Easter, one at Whitsuntide, and three weeks in 
the fall at harvest time (usually in September), total, 
six weeks. Deduct this from the fifty-two weeks of the 
year, and you have forty-six school weeks, as compared 
with our forty. Few city schools in the United States 
have a longer school year than one of forty weeks. It 
stands to reason, that a school can accomplish more in 
forty-six weeks of six days each, than one in forty weeks 
at five days each, all other things being equal. 


SCHOOL PROGRESS —A STUDY IN FRENCH 
HISTOR Y.* 


BY C. C. ROUNDS, PH.D. PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


Wide attention has been given to an article by Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard, in the August Atlantic, compar- 
ing, much to our disadvantage, French and American 
schools. This paper is a study of the chief cause of 
French advance,—the development of a system of na- 
tional education, during the latest century of French his- 
tory. It is useless for us to look to France for example 
unless we are willing to travel the road by which she is 
so rapidly passing to the foremost place among the en- 
lightened nations of the earth. This is not a question 
which concerns Cambridge, Boston, and Phillips-Exeter 
Academy alone, but it is a concern for our whole people, 
and while on an average the common school of the 
United States is in session less than half the year, the 
burden thrown back by President Eliot upon the common 
school can never be lifted; indeed, there is danger that 
the gap between the cultivation of the country and that 
of the city may become an abyss. 

Before the revolution there was no system of popular 
education in France, for the people were not counted 
worthy of consideration. Teachers were untrained, the 
appointments were wretched, courses of study and con- 
trol of the schools were in the hands of the church. The 
word national education was first spoken by La Char- 
lotois in 1763, in his Hssai d’ Education Nationale, pub- 
lished one year after Rousseau’s Hmile. The word was 
never lost. Later, Turgot urged upon Louis XVI. the 
formation of a council of national instruction. 

The ideas of La Charlotois and of Turgot bore fruit 
in the general demand of public opinion, in 1789, for the 
organization of a universal system of national education, 
the organization of a teaching force, and of a central 
agency of control. The report of Talleyrand to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, Sept. 10, 1791, of a bill to organize a 
system of public instruction, was not acted upon for lack 
of time as the term of the Assembly expired Sept. 30. 
The Legislative Assembly commenced its sessions Oct. 1, 
1791. Within two weeks it formed a committee on 
public instruction, and in April, 1792, Condorcet presented 
a report on national education with a project for a law. 
Prevented by the war with Austria from discussion of 
this report, it was, like that of Talleyrand, ordered printed 
and distributed. 

The National Convention met the 21st of Sept., 1792, 
and at once appointed a committee on public instruction. 


* Abstract of a paper read before the New Hampshire State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, ber, 1888. 
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This committee made a report based on that of Condorcet, 
which, in consequence of political troubles was not 
voted upon, although the spirit of the report appeared in 
subsequent legislative acts, and popular education never 
ceased to be the dominant question of the great assembly. 

Among the notable acts of the Directory (1795—1799) 
were the acts of the 17th of Nov., 1797, for compulsory 
education ; of the 5th of Feb., 1798, prescribing a special 
inspection of private schools, and an order of the minister 
of the interior creating a council of public instruction. 

The period of the Consulate, the Empire, and the Res- 
toration (1799—1830), was one of reaction for element- 
ary instruction, and of the organization of higher educa- 
tion. 

Under the empire, the appropriation for primary in- 
struction was cut down to 4,250 frances, all given to novi- 
tiates in church schools. The higher education was or- 
ganized as a support to the empire and to Napoleonic 
ideas. 

The period from 1830 to 1848,—the reign of Louis 
Philippe,—is marked by efforts for the development of 
education in all stages, mainly due to Guizot, his minister 
of public instruction. Normal schools were established ; 
the provisions of the law were guaranteed by obligations 
imposed upon communes and departments,—if the com- 
mune were too poor to support the school, the department, 
and if necessary the state, must come to its aid. The 
system was a national one. 

One month after the promulgation of this law, Guizot 
ordered a vast inquest concerning the actual state of 
public instruction : 490 inspectors in four months visited 
83,456 schools. It is to be regretted that officials do not 
elsewere have the courage to come to a knowledge of the 
truth. As a result of this inquest and this law in behalf 
of national education, in fourteen years the elementary 
schools gained in numbers, 20,396; in pupils, 1,594,511 ; 
the national grant for education rose, from 1829 to 1847, 
from 7,292,000 francs to 19,262,438 franes. 

The republic of 1848 attempted still more radical re- 
forms, under Carnot, father of the present president of 
the French Republic, as minister of public instruction. 
In the four months of his ministry, he proposed changes 
in higher education, anticipating by many years the 
thoughts of other nations, but his chief act was the pro- 
posal of a law making education compulsory and abso- 
lutely free, declaring elementary instruction a concern of 
the state, and making the pedagogic element predominant 
in the inspection of schools. But Louis Napoleon was 
chosen president of the republic, and gave the schools over 
to the control of the church. This reactionary policy 
continued after the coup d'état of Dec., 1851, until in 
1856 public opinion compelled a change, and when 
Daruy, in 1863, became minister, a decided advance was 
made. Improvements were made in superior and higher 
education, but his efforts for the improvement of element- 
ary instruction were in a measure frustrated by the ad- 
verse influences of the court. Yet if. he did not accom- 
plish all he attempted, he marked the way which his suc- 
cessors had to follow. 

With the republic of 1870, as in every republic in the 
history of France, the grand ideas of the revolution came 
again to the front. For a century the principle that the 
education of the people is a national concern, has remained 
the leading one, although, from the political condition of 
the country, it has not been allowed to exert its full force 
until within about the last ten years. From 1870 to 1877 
the republicans were thwarted by the union of the old 
parties against them; in 1877 the republicans came 
into power ; in 1879 MacMahon resigned, and with the 
election of Grevy as President, Jules Ferry became min- 
ister of public instruction and fine acts. The system of 
public instruction was entirely reorganized, and in three 
years twelve important acts, covering the entire field of 
elementary instruction, were presented to the Chambers. 

As might be expected the spirit of the new laws is more 
speedily realized in Paris than elsewhere. The public 
school system of Paris commences with the kindergarten, 
of which there are 126 in the city, with 30,000 children, 
supported at an annual expense of $410,000; then 
follow 280 elementary schools for boys, and 275 for 
girls, with 125,000 pupils supported at an annual expense 
of $2,700,000; next the high schools, with 4,000 pupils, 
costing $700,000 a year. The public schools of Paris 
now cost $6,000,000 a year; during the last year of 


Napoleon III. they cost but $1,200,000. The schools of 
New York City cost $5,000,000 a year. 

OF the 285 boys’ elementary schools there are now 90 
which have spacious and well-filled workshops annexed 
for iron and wood work. In these, pupils from 7 to 10 
years of age spend one hour per day, the upper classes, 11 
and 12 years old, two hours. All schools are to be sim- 
ilarly fitted up. Occupations suitable for girls are taken 
up in girls’ schools. The results of this experiment, with 
President Eliot’s statement that the Paris boy at 18 has 
made much greater attainment than the Boston boy at 
19, that the French boy accomplishes much more in 
every sabject than the American boy, answers the objec- 
tion often made that we have no time for manual training. 
The budget of the 2d empire for elementary instruc- 
tion was less than 12,000,000 francs per year; the 
amount expended in 1883 under the direction of the min- 
ister of public instruction was 150,000,000 francs. 

In view of the magnificent results accomplished in so 
short a time it is no wonder that France should exult in 
the claim, “At a single bound France, which was in the 
rear, has placed herself at the head of the nations.” Mr. 
Mundella, M. P., a student of educational systems who 
has studied our own, says “The Jast French law on edu- 
cation is the grandest act which there has ever been in the 
history of education in the whole world.” 

It is well for us to take lessons from France rather 
than from Germany or any other nation, for reasons 
given by President Eliot and for others which could be 
named. But our nation reaches beyond a circle enclos- 
ing Cambridge, Boston, and Exeter. If we would do 
what France is doing, in lifting the nation toa higher 
plane, popular education must become a national concern. 
It is encouraging to note that one of the great political 
parties of the country has declared in its platform for 
national aid to education, and that the presidential can- 
didate of that party gives this principle his emphatic en- 
dorsement. 


THE RATIONALE OF THE COURSE OF 
STUDY. 


W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


There is no more frequent or more practical question 
in education than the one relating to the course of study. 
What right has this or that branch of study to a place in 
the course? Why would not this or that study suit the 
wants of the pupil better? The speaker undertook to an- 
swer this question by showing what significance each 
branch has in the life of man. Reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, history, and grammar were discussed 
each in its turn. The fact that man lives in society and 
by intercommunication gives the results of his experience 
to all his fellow-men, renders it possible for each to profit 
by the experience of all. This is the starting-point in the 
discussion. Education should fit each individual for this 
interchange with all. Each must learn the indispensable 
means for intercommunication. The first branch of 
study, that of reading and writing, has to do with this 
very end. The school aims first to furnish the child with 
such habits of behavior as will assist social combination ; 
secondly, it aims to instruct him how to use the means and 
instrumentalities that enable him to get possession of the 
wisdom of the race. The best means for this is the 
printed page in the form of books and periodicals. The 
school must teach the youth how to read ; what books con- 
tain the knowledge that he needs ; what fields of knowl- 
edge await him. The child learns the first or colloquial 
vocabulary of language at home. It is at school that he 
acquires the second or higher vocabulary used in litera- 
ture and in the arts and sciences. The pupil must be in- 
itiated into the best fields of human knowledge, and pro- 
vided with a map or chart of the way. There are five 
such fields that open out on five different sides. Nature 
and human nature include all. Nature has two phases,— 
organic and inorganic. Human nature has three phases, 
corresponding to the intellect, the will, and the heart. 
Looking out upon nature as inorganic, arithmetic opens a 
window of the soul from which he learns to see every- 
thing under the aspect of quantity. Mathematics in gen- 
eral deals with this, and arithmetic is the initiation. 
Matter in masses and molecules and movement is 


matics. For the studies that relate to organic nature 
(the plant, and the animal, and the perpetual processes 
that go on) we have geography as a sort of compend of 
botany, zodlogy, geology, physiology, meteorology, astron- 
omy, and ethnology. Geography opens the window of 
the soul toward this great field of knowledge, and gives 
the pupil command of the technique by which it may be 
mastered. It introduces him also to human society, and 
shows him the races and nations in their productive in- 
dustry, and in their commerce and interecommunication ; 
also their habits, customs, appearance, Occupations ; and 
a glance at their history. In the study of history the 
pupil opens a new window, that looks out on his greater 
self realized in all mankind, and sees his little puny self 
magnified into myriads of lives, and all his possibilities 
realized and revealed. History is a revelation of human 
nature. Each individual has it coiled up within him, as 
it were, unconsciously, but he may see it all accomplished 
and made into fact in history. Grammar likewise opens 
the window that looks in upon the structure of the rational 
soul itself. It is a great study, not so much for learning 
how to write and speak correctly as for learning how to 
analyze, discriminate, define, and distinguish what is sub- 
stantial from what is accidental. 

The study of literature in the selections of the school 
readers opens the window of the soul that looks directly 
upon human nature in its emotions, impulses, and convic- 
tions ; in short, upon the “human heart.” It is the most 
practical of all studies, because it gives the most essential 
knowledge for the conduct of life. Let a person know 
arts and trades, sciences and philosophy, but if he lacks a 
knowledge of human nature he will be a continual prey 
to those who seek to devour him. His life will be a ship- 
wreck as a practical affair. 

The speaker discussed the newspaper as the great in- 
strument of the civilization which unites all peoples and 
realizes the brotherhood of all men. 


HOW I BECAME A SCHOOL TEACHER.* 


BY WM. M. GIFFIN, NEWARK, N. J. 


CuaptTer VII. 


Have not all past human beings parted, 
And must not all the present, one day, part ? 


—Byron. 

The time came when we parted from the old stone 
schoolhouse. 

I one day told father that I desired to go west. 
“Why?” he asked. “Because I never saw a young 
man live on his father till he was twenty-one who ever 
became good for anything.” I was given a ticket and 
with twenty-five dollars started to make my fortune. In 
a little over eighteen months I returned to my native vil- 
lage, a wiser if not a richer boy. Money could not buy 
my experience. A thousand dollars would be no tempta- 
tion, and yet I would not have my son go through the ex- 
perience for many thousand. 

The experience has helped me much as a teacher, in 
giving good, practical advice to boys who become uneasy, 
and who, tired of school, wish to get to work. Talks 
with them are not based on theories, but I give them 
facts from’ “ real life.” 

“‘ Poverty,” says Garfield, “is uncomfortable, as I can 
testify, but nine times out of ten the best thing that can 
happen to a young man is to be tossed overboard and 
compelled to sink or swim for himself.” 

Shortly after returning from the West I entered a 
normal school. It was here I came under an influence 
that changed my whole life. How much I owe to the 
teachers of this school,—especially the head. How little 
I knew at the time what an influence he was having over 
me! What an ambition I had to be somebody in the 
world! Howl longed to be doing! How differently I 
looked upon life! There was also another here for whom 
I had, when under him, unbounded respect. Not until 
later years, however, have I realized how great was, or 
better is, that respect. 

How did these men and women reach us? I,do not 
remember that they ever gave us a lecture on morals. 
There was no sickly precept and moral suasion 
about them. 


‘analyzed and mastered by arithmetic and higher mathe- 
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Let us go back to my old teachers who taught in the 
old stone schoolhouse. Perhaps we have dismissed them 
rather too umceremoniously. We feel grateful to those 
who did their work and did it well. We can recall 
three or four whom we think were in advance of their 
age. It must have been hard work for most of the teach- 
ers who taught in the old stone schoolhouse. It has 
been trulysaid : “ There can hardly be conceived a life of 
more drudgery than that of a teacher who goes through a 
dull, monotonous routine every day, attempting to instruct, 
and not knowing how. But if the teacher will study the 
mind he is shaping, his calling must prove to him the 
most interesting and fascinating possible. 

There are almost as many methods as there are pupils. 
Because a child cannot see a truth that is imparted to 
him by some one method we must not think he is dull 
or that he cannot be taught. 

A teacher should not call a pupil dull or hard to un- 
derstand, no matter how much he may think so. Neither 
should the teacher get out of patience, because this will 
make the pupil impatient. And a teacher should never 
laugh at a pupil. 

Too many children never accomplish anything because 
they fear both their parents and their teachers. Too 
many never succeed because they are made to feel they 
never can. Many a child who is full of animation and 
life and fun and happiness, is made to hate his school 
and school books, because his teacher does not take the 
time and trouble to study his disposition and thus learn 
how to govern him. 

We boys of the old stone schoolhouse were like the 
average boys, full of life and vim, always looking on the 
bright side, and seeing a joke the moment it presented it- 
self. We were by no means vicious, nor did we intend 
to do any wrong. We took no interest in our arithmetic, 
because it was beyond our comprehension, as taught. 
We had no liking for our grammar, because we never 
saw any practical use of it. We did not get our spelling 
lesson, because it was utterly impossible for us to do so 
intelligently. All this, as a matter of course, led us into 
mischief and we did just what our teachers let us do. 
Let me repeat that, just what our teachers let us do,— 
nothing more, nothing less. 

Who was to blame? The teachers who let us? Or 
the trustees who hired such teachers? Or the people who 
elected such trustees? But this is asking and not an- 
swering questions. 


ELECTION IN SCHOOL. 

Tue Plymouth (Mass.) High School was the banner 
school in the use of election this year, so far as our in- 
formation goes. Many schools voted upon election day, 
but here the day was used as an exemplification of elec- 
tion processes. We had the good fortune to see a letter 
written by one of the school girls to a former school- 
mate, and we publish it as it was written because it re- 
veals the spirit better than we could in any other way. 
It has a freshness, a not-to-be published tone that makes 
it all the more valuable :— 


Nieut Berore Exection, Nov. 5, 1888. 
* * * * * + 

Just think! J am to vote to-morrow! I have been 
studying politics all day, and have veered from Prohi- 
bitionist to Republican, all day like a weather vane... . 
The flag in my button-hole says “ Harrison and Morton.” 

I suppose you have heard before this that the High 
School is really to vote to-morrow. Polls open at 11 
o’clock, “sharp.” We have registered, and paid a poll- 
tax of one cent apiece, which is to pay for having votes 
printed. 

Nieut or Execrion. 

The great event is over. I have voted. We had no 
regular schoolfafter recess. All flags and party emblems 
were prohibited until recess, which was a very long one. 
Then the flags came out as we assembled at our headquar- 
ters. Miss Kendrick had a large supply. I had sixteen 
in the course of the recess. I wore them in my hair and 
button-holes, and gave others away. I think there were 
more than three hundred in the schoolhouse. 

The schoolrooms were decorated with flags. After re- 


pees we assembled at our headquarters, We were divided 


into eight wards,—four of boys and four of girls. The 
boys’ wards voted up-stairs and the girls down-stairs. 
We had tellers and policemen, and above all things tele- 
graph offices where returns were received from all wards 
at the different party headquarters. 

We began at eleven, and oh, the fun we had! We 
even stood upon the settees, and when Miss Whitten wrote 
the returns on the blackboards, we cheered with all our 
might. We voted by wards. It took only a few min- 
utes for each ward to vote, and between the voting we had 
exciting times, I can tell you. 

The result was 116 votes for Harrison and Morton and 
87 for Cleveland and Thurman. When Miss Small rang 
for us to come up-stairs, the boys were in their seats, 
cheering and waving their flags. Of course we all cheered, 
and for five minutes you “ couldn’t hear yourself think.” 
Then we sang “America,” gave three cheers for the 
United States, and marched out to the tune of “ When 
Johnny comes marching home.” 


CHICAGO LETTER. 

At the last meeting of the Chicago Board of Education Miss 
Mary B. Bryant was unanimously elected principal of the new 
school on the corner of Grand Boulevard and Armitage Avenue. 

A new organization in Chicago, worthy of note, is the Illinois 
Woman’s Educational and Sanitary Alliance. Its object is to se- 
cure a proper inspection of factories and workshops where women 
are employed, and to seek to promote the enforcement of 
the compulsory education law.——The more staid, middle-aged 
people, in certain sections of Chicago, have formed numerous classes 
in pronunciation, called ‘‘ dictionary classes.’’ The meetings are 
very pleasant as well as instructive, most of the participants being 
college graduates or otherwise well educated. —— Miss Susan Hale, 
of Boston, is giving a series of readings for the benefit of the Day 
Nursery. They are attended by large and fashionable audiences. 
——There is an organized association in Chicago which has a pe- 
culiar yet very commendable object in view. It styles itself the 
English Public School Association, and holds annual meetings. Its 
object is to assist English public school men who may at any time, 
through their own fault or otherwise, be in straitened circumstances, 
The membership numbers 175, all of whom have been for at least 
five years in a well-known English public school. During the 
past year this society has assisted eighty-seven ex-students at En- 
glish public schools, in two instances paying their passage to Aus- 
tralia. The work of this organization extends into all parts of the 
United States. 

Election excitement ran high in Chicago previous to Nov. 6, as 
may be inferred by the circumstance that the Hyde Park High 
School devoted the afternoon of Friday to a political discussion, 
ending in an election. The friends and parents of the pupils had 
been invited, and a good audience was in attendance. Each of the 
three leading parties was represented by a speaker, the senior 
class acting as judges. The Prohibition speaker was awarded the 
honor of making the ablest argument. The election was held in a 
recitation room, regular judges and clerks havirg been appointed. 
Campaign songs were sung during intermissions. The balloting 
resulted in favor of Harrison. 

The Chicago Institute for Instruction in Letters, Morals, and 
Religion sends out its first announcement. It aims to provide for 
the study and discussion of subjects pertaining to letters, morals, 
and religion in a scientific manner. It will seek to secure lectures 
from the ablest thinkers at home and abroad on themes beyond the 
range of the regular lyceum platform. Classes will also be organ- 
ized for thoroughly studying questions in sociology, reform, and 
religion. The first series of nine lectures will be delivered by Dr. 
W. G. Hirsch, on ‘‘ The Old Testament.”’ 

Free tuition is given by the Chicago Society of Decorative Art to 
teachers who will pledge themselves to respond to the call of the 
Industrial Art Association to teach classes in the mission schools of 
the city. Instruction is given at the Art Institute, in the art in- 
dustries, drawing, clay modelling, and wood carving. A class in 
china-mosaic has just been organized under the above conditions, 

WABASH. 


THE LESSON OF THE LEAVES. 


BY COL. T. W. HIGGINSON, 


O thou who bearest on thy thoughtful face 

The wearied calm that follows after grief, 

See how the autumn guides each loosened leaf 

To sure repose in its own sheltered place. 

Ah, not forever whirl they in the race 
"Of wild forlornness round the gathered sheaf, 

Or, hurrying onward in a raptured brief, 

Spiu o’er the moorlands into trackless space! 

Some hollow captures each ; some sheltering wall 
Arrests the wanderer on its aimless way ; 

The autumn’s pensive beauty needs them all, 

And winter finds them warm, though sere and gray ; 
They nurse young blossoms for the spring’s sweet call, 
And shield new leaflets for the burst of May. Cus 

ury. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


THE SLOPES OF THE EARTH, —THE BASIS 
OF LIFE. 


BY ALEX. E. FRYE. 


Geography, as a science, is less than half a century old. 
It dates back only to the time of Ritter and Humboldt. 
It is true that in early times the soldiers, sailors, and 
travelers brought home to the people around the shores of 
the Mediterranean Sea their accounts of strange places, 
people, forms of life, ete. ; but between a mere accumula- 
tion of facts and a science there is a broad gap. Not 
until the facts are related to each other, or classified ; not 
until the laws which bind them together are discovered, is 
the science unfolded. 

Homer mapped for us the known world as a circular 
plain ; Herodotus extended this plain to the banks of the 
Tigris; Strabo placed on the map a few parallels and 
meridians ; Ptolemy summed up the geographical knowl- 
edge of his day in six great volumes; and yet there was 
no science of geography. Not until Columbus had crossed 
the ocean; Magellan had cireumnavigated the globe ; 
Vasco de Gama had rounded the Cape of Good Hope ; 
Marco Polo had traveled over a large part of Asia; 
Humboldt had explored the valley of the Orinoco; Ritter 
had traversed the Alps and Italy ; not until all this great 
work had been accomplished, could the master-mind of 
Ritter gather up the innumerable threads of past research, 
and weave them into the beautiful science of geography. 
Geography, then, is in its infaney; and this perhaps 
accounts for the fact that, even in our day, textbooks and 
teachers, in many instances, still continue to serve out 
their daily fare of cold, dry facts, without the slightest 
reference to that beautiful series of relations that link 
man to the mother earth. 

Losing sight of these important relations, and seeking 
only to outrival each other in the.accumulation of the 
latest and minutest geographical discoveries, our text- 
books have swollen and broadened till the attempt to 
swallow one half of what they contain would put the 
authors themselves to greater torture than would any of 
the machines of the Inquisition ; and it’s a great pity that 
some of them cannot be treated to a dose of their own 
medicine. 

Every part of the earth depends upon every other part 
for the influences which determine its life. The climate 
of Europe, é. g., can be studied only by tracing the effect 
of the Americas in turning back the ocean current in the 
form of the Gulf Stream; and also discovering the effect 
of the heated continent of Africa upon its southern shores. 

The rainfall of every part of the earth depends upon 
the arrangement of surrounding slopes. Only as the great 
slopes are open to the moist winds from the oceans ean 
the rain reach the soil. The placing of the high slopes, 
or plateaus, determines whether a great plain shall be an 
Amazon or a Sahara. The trend of these great water- 
partings also determines whether the water shall flow 
toward the frozen arctic or the warm equatorial oceans,— 
to lie waste like the Lena, or to produce like the Ganges 
basin. 

Then, too, the great slopes divide the earth’s surface 
into vast natural plant and animal regions. In the same 
latitude regions of cotton, rice, and canes may alternate 
with great grazing tracts and mining sections, owing to 
change in elevation, due to slope. 

Slopes, which culminate in high or barren plateaus, 
mark the boundary lines of the faunic regions; for the 
saine features. that prove a barrier to plant distribution 
often prevent the dispersal of animals. It is only by the 
study of the great slopes of the earth that pupils can be 
led to an intelligent understanding of the commercial 
world. 

Political geography is an outgrowth of the natural or 
physical. Nations have grown up on the earth’s great 
garden spots, in its mining regions, on its grazing lands, 
ete., often yielding to the same great lines of relief that 
have inclosed the lower animals. 

Cities, too, have grown up as centers of trade for these 
same great natural regions, and usually terminate the 


— Instructors should not only be skillful in those sciences which ' 


they teach, but have skill in the method of teaching and pativore | 


‘jp the practice,—Dr. Watts, 


long routes of trade. 
The pressing need in geography to-day is to cut out 
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about nine tenths of the worthless, isolated facts that now 
swell our textbooks, and in their place to put the simple 
series of geographical relations: which will give to our 
pupils a general view of the earth’s relief, its wind belts, 
great natural plant and animal regions, chief centers and 
routes of trade, the general location of nations’ natural feat- 
ures; and then, above all, a taste for good books of 
travel. 


COMPOSITION TEACHING.—(X.) 
BY AGNES I. ROUNDS-MATHEWS. 


LETTER WRITING. 


For obvious reasons letter-writing should receive much 
attention as a part of the course in composition. Why 
children find so much difficulty in remembering the de- 
tails of the form of a letter, and why the writing of the 
salutation should so scatter their ideas is a mystery, but 
while this continues to be the case with the average class, 
teachers should spare no pains to supply a remedy. 

Since it has been suggested that some compositions take 
the form of letters, a word regarding the preparation for 
letter-writing may not come amiss. So early as the 
fourth year the form of the letter should be taught and 
dwelt upon. The teacher may at first write a brief 
letter upon the blackboard, and, letting it remain for 
some time, occasionally ask the children to copy it. When 
they are able to do so without the omission of a single de- 
tail, they may be asked to reproduce the form from mem- 
ory. As to subject-matter, it is usually more productive 
if suggested by the teacher and talked over with the chil- 
dren. Narrations from experience and geographical let- 
ters are adapted to this work in the fifth year. A subject 
that children enjoy writing upon is, “ What I Would Like 
to be When I am Grown.” ; 

In cases when no particular topic is chosen, the follow- 
ing is a form which it is well for the children to bear in 
mind while writing: ~ 

Replying to a letter received from a friend, jirst, ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the letter; second, answer any 
questions asked ; third, give any information that may be 
of interest concerning what has transpired since the 
friends last met or held communication ; fourth, send 
messages to mutual friends, and express kind wishes 
toward the friend addressed. 

In the higher grammar grades the writing of business 
letters, notes of invitation, regret, acceptance, introduc- 
tion, condolence, and congratulation, as well as the 
making out of bills and receipts, should receive attention. 
Every one is likely to be called upon to use some or all of 
these forms, and an error is justly considered a mark of 
ignorance. 

When pupils have had sufficient practice to enable 
them to write a letter that amounts to something, they 
should be encouraged to write upon subjects of their own 
choosing and arranging. 

Beginning with the sixth year, the subject-matter of 
the letter should receive special attention. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE.* 
BY MRS. SUSAN STAYNER BONGARTZ. 


A piece of cardboard one foot square will be necessary. 
Also, if convenient to obtain, a long piece of cardboard, 
four inches wide and as long as can be easily handled, 
say forty-eight inches, marked 
off into squares with ink (sce 
Fig. 6), will be useful. 

Rule a dotted line through 
the middle of the cardboard 
square. 

Place the square sguarely in 
front of the class, with the dotted ct 
line as nearly as possible on a Fig. 3. 
level with the eyes of the class. Say nothing about this 
at first, but ask which side of the square is the larger. If 
there should be any doubts, comparative measurement 
will soon put them at rest. 

Let the scholars, when measuring, be as nearly in front 


as possible, for if any are stationed at the sides of the 

a room, or in the corners, this will net 

a appear a true square to them. This is 
what is spoken of as foreshortening. 

After they are satisfied that the lines 

forming the sides of the square placed 

in this position are all alike, turn it 

(the square) partly around. Let side 

C ab remain exactly where it was, and 

~~ let side c-d be farther off. 

Now refer to that part of Lesson I.* where the scholars 
proved to their satisfaction that the farther off an object, 
or part of an object, was, the smaller it seemed. 

The side ad must be the same length as it was before, 
for we have not moved it; but the side c—/d must be 
smaller or shorter than it was before; so the sides a—d 
and b-c must slant in order to meet it. 

The scholars may measure the square in this position, 
but it is possible that the difference in measure may be so 
sinall, as indicated on the pencil, that it will not satisfy 
them perfectly without the assurance obtained by a firm 
belief in the axiom presented in the last lesson. 

Now, it may be noticed that the dotted line in each 
view is not altered, since if we could place a long straight 
stick or string in such a posi- ou 4 
tion that one end of it touches 
the eye, and the other end the 
square, it will be found to be 
quite horizontal, proving that 
the eye is exactly on a level 
with the dotted line. 

Then the top of the square is higher than the eye, and 
the bottom of the square is lower than the eye. 

On the farther side of the square, the distance above 
and below the dotted line is not so great, because the 
whole side appears to grow smaller. 

The dotted line is exactly on a level with the eye, every 
part of it, so it can not slant, and so it must always be 


a horizontal line; and it does not matter how long it may 
be, since it must still be on a level with the eye. 

If I have a long row of squares all alike, (see Fig. 6), 
each more and more distant from the eye, and place the 
center of the first square on a level with the eye, just as’ 
in Fig. 4, then the centers of all the squares will be on 
the same level, thus : 


jeagerly gazing, as the morning mists lift and show, some 


two miles away, the firm outlines of a fort above which 
waves a beautiful flag. & 

XXIV. In the distance an army is encamped, 
Nearer, just outside the walls of a city, a horseman 
eagerly looks up at a stork that has left its nest in a 
cranny of the wall, and, with its young, is flying off, away 
from the city. The rider is a short, firmly-knit man, with 
an ugly face and small, piereing black eyes. 

XXV. The green, white-capped waves of the incom- 
ing tide are curling and foaming around the waists of two 
women, who are firmly bound to stakes driven deep into 
the sand. On the beach soldiers keep guard, and their 
gay uniforms and heartless smiles mock the anguish of the 
little band of weeping men, women, and children who 
kneel there. But the faces of the two women are up- 
lifted, and bright with a look of confident faith and glori- 
ous hope. 

XXVI. In a plainly furnished room lies a dying man. 
Through the open door a messenger has hurried, bearing 
to the bed-side a large book. The old man, his eyes full 
of tears, looks at it with love and longing, and reaches 
out to take it, but one hand only touches it, while the 
other falls to his side as his strength fails and life fast 
ebbs away. : 

XXVII. A solemn cortege rests over night upon a 
field which, not many years before, was trampled and 
made desolate by two great armies in battle. Gleaming 
torches bring out in dark relief the black-robed, black- 
plumed knights and attendants. On the heavily draped 
bier lies the body of the dead, crowned and with a scepter 
in his hand. Above him, on the roof of the funeral car, 
is a throne, on which is placed a life-size effigy of the 
monarch. So here, on the scene of his great victory, 
they rest till morning, when they will again take up the 
sad, homeward journey. 

XXVIII. Through a rugged valley, shut in by high 
hills, whose sides are covered with dense forests, a stream 
rushes over its rocky bed. Only one person is in sight,— 
aman, running so rapidly on toward the distant moun- 


‘tain pass, that not even the bird, far above him, in the air, 


seems easier or swifter in its flight. 

XXIX. This picture represents the interior of a peas- 
ant’s cottage. By the open window, which shows us the 
wooded banks of a shallow river, a man in the dress of a 
forester stands, watching and directing the 
work of his companion, who is painting 
some figures upon a blue silk banner that 
already has a white cross outlined upon it. 


Fig. 6. 


The distance from the top and bottom of each square 
to the level of the eye becomes gradually smaller, until at 
last the distance between the lines is so small that they 
appear to be nearly on the same level, while the line 
through the middle of the squares is always horizontal. 
This lesson has brought us to 

Rule I.—When drawing objects, or any object, in per- 
spective, draw a line through the picture to show which 
parts are on the same level with the eye. This is called 
a horizontal line. 


*See JOURNAL of Noy. 8. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES. 
BY A. F. M. 


XXI. On a wide-spreading plain men are busy prepar- 
ing a way for the strange procession, part of which is in 
sight. Hundreds of oxen siowly toil along, drawinga large 
galley, fully equipped for war, “ its tall masts towering far 
above the trees of the forest.” And so, on our immense 
canvas, we see ship after ship, bark after bark, all 
mounted on. platforms, all journeying over the land. 
Where are they going? Where do they come from? 
Whose was the plan, and was it successful ? ? 
XXII. The center of this picture is a mass of brilliant 
color,—two great, commingling fires. A priest looks up 
from the proclamation which he has just read aloud, and 
a little group of his brethren starid near by, upholding, on 
a cushion, the head of a spear. A man whose shaven 
head shows that he, too, belongs to their number, is just 
rushing into the flames, whose bright, flickering light 


‘XXX. A noble captive stands, the cen- 
ter of a vast concourse, her eyes down- 
cast, her beautiful face, oh, so sad and proud, but with no 
trace of shame or humiliation. Golden chains bind her 
neck, arms, wrist, and ankles, and their heavy weight 
is supported by slaves,who follow. The procession has 
halted, while a man of royal bearing and dress is unclasp- 
ing her fetters before leading her to the waiting chariot. 


THE SCHOOL THERMOMETER. 
BY p———. 


In every schoolroom there should be a good thermome- 
ter. It need not necessarily be an expensive one, but 
it should be a reliable measurer of heat. A good one 
can be bought for fifty cents. It should be hung on the 
wall in a carefully selected place. Care should be taken 
that it does not hang near a window or where it will be 
exposed to a blast of air from the outside of the school- 
room ; neither should it be near the heater of the room, 
nor over the register if the room is warmed by hot air. 
It should hang about five feet from the floor; if above 
this it registers the temperature of the air not in direct 
contact with the children, and is, therefore, practically 
of small concern. The thermometer should be hourly 
consulted, and the temperature of the schoolroom adjusted 
to its markings. For all safe purposes the temperature 
of a room should not show more than 68 degrees on the 
thermometer. If it fall below this it is too cold for the 
little bodies too often insufficiently clad, and for a large 


shines upon a sea of awe-struck faces. 


Copyright. 188s. 


XXII. From an anchored man-of-war a prisoner ig 


part of the session confined to cramped positions, with 
sluggish circulation of the blood. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


FOR PATRIOTIC EXERCISES. 


The following poem is so appropriate for use on many occasions, 
especially such as the placing of a flag on the schoolroom wall, that 
I offer it to teachers through the JouRNAL. I am sorry that I 
do not know the author’s name. TEACHER. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SONG OF THE FLOWER ANGELS. 


We tend the flowers of every hue, 
But love the red and white and blue; 
Red and white and blue! 
The red is love’s sweet blushing hue, 
And white is fair as faith to view, 
And hope is imaged in the blue; 
Red and white and blue! 
Where faith is free, and love is true, 
We sow the red and white and blue. 


leads the cast 

ut weeds would choke, or drought would blast, 
Red and white and blue! 

Sweet Love was lost in Passion’s fires, 

b ope by despots’ frown expires : 
Red and white and blue! 

All wilted, withered where they grew, 

The flowers of red and white and blue! 


Then to the Western World we came, 
And sowed the flowers of holy name, 
Red and white and blue! 
Faith and hope and love were sown, m 
And, ob, how strong the plants have grown! 
And through the earth the flowers are known, 
Red and white and blue. 
For freedom, eagle-pinioned, flew, 
And bore the red and white and blue. 


Now in one Banner fair to see, 
We twine the hues in trinity ; 
Red and white and blue! 
The red and white are leaves of light, 
And stars as flowers the blue bedight ; 
And o’er the world this banner bright, 
Red and white and blue, 
Has guardian angels, strong and true, 
Who love the red and white and blue. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


There are two sides to every question and at least two versions of 
every story. 

The item in the last number of the JoURNAL relating to the 
discussion of manual training by the Illinois Teachers’ Club, sets 
forth the negative a little more strongly than the facts will justify. 
The elub did not discuss the resolutions as stated, nor any resolu- 
tion in fact, till a few minutes before adjournment. 

At the request of the executive committee, two papers were pre- 
pared, both radical, setting forth the two sides of the manual train- 
ing question. The club dissected and discussed the two papers. 
The affirmative paper presented the ‘‘ Scope of Manual Training ”’ 


in the form of terse propositions, ten in number. The first seven 
were tacitly agreed to and virtually adopted by the club, almost 
without a dissenting voice. The eighth proposition, which per- 
tained to the use of tools and shop-work. provoked warm debate 
which lasted almost the entire session. Near the close the follow- 
ing resolution was presented :— 

Resolved, Thatin the opinion of this club, manual training, including 
the use of tools under wise direction, is of sufficient educational and 


economie value to warrant its introduction into the schools of cities 
and towns, wherever practicable. 


Dr. Peabody, Superintendent Dougherty, and others mentioned 
by your correspondent, declared that they felt obliged to vote for 
the resolution, as it was worded. The radical opponents of manual 


training, however, insisted upon, and finally secured an erasure of |: 


the phrase ‘‘ wherever practicable,’’ for the purpose of forcing the 
club to vote on aresolution favoring the introduction of manual train- 
ing as an integral part of the common school curriculum, without 
exception or limitation, —as if civil government, or bookkeeping, or 
algebra, or any one of the integral units of the curriculum are en- 
forced when not practicable. 

Tbe resolution, thus curtailed and interpreted, was voted upon 
with the result stated by your correspondent. 

A. C, BUTLER. 


A ROMAN TRADITION WELL APPLIED. 


The Pilgrim Teacher of Boston, treating a recent Sunday-school 
lesson, had the following interesting paragraph about the priests 
standing in the bed of the river Jordan and holding the ark while 
the multitude passed over, as related in Josbua, Chap. III. 


‘* Nothing but the most reliant and steadying faith could bave 
kept those priests from joining in the scramble to get across the 
river. Loong may the story be told of the ‘“‘ dauntless three,’’ who 
in the narrow passage-way, checked the advance of a whole army 
until the bridge behind them could be destroyed, and thus saved 
Rome. . . . Bat bear in mind that the three had something to do. 
. . . Their energies were all the while kept fully employed. Not 
so when the priests kept their . .ce in the river-bed. They had 
nothing to stimulate their courage and to keep it glowing. They 
bad ample leisure to look, and doubt, and fear. It is doubtful 
whether, in their place, the brave Horatius and his two associates 
would have endured the severer test of facing the gathering of the 
waters. All the more honor, then, to the priests who stood firm in 


Ferries, operated 
the midst of Jordan, onshaken by the threats of the fast increasing and Brooklyn, 1824. 


flood to the north. Theirs was the matchless courage of faith.”’ 


There is a variance here from the more commonly received ac- 
count of this transaction, which is obtained from the following lines in 
the epitome of Roman hi that is given in many of the elemept- 


pons atergo ruptus esset. Tum se cum armis in Tiberim conjecit, 
et ad suos transnavit. 

_ Translated: ‘ Also in the second year [of the consuls} Tarquin- 
ius again made war against the Romans, Porsena, king of the 
Etruscans, bringing aid to him. In that war Horatius Cocles alone 
defended the wooden bridge, and kept back the enemy until the 
bridge was torn down behind him. Then with his arms he threw 
himself,into the Tiber, and swam to his friends.”’ 

By the word solus in the Latin we learn that no one shared with 
Horatius in the honor of the dangerous exploit. Macaulay, bow- 
ever, in his Lays of Ancient Rome, followed another tradition, and 
so in the lay entitled ‘“‘ Horatias,’’ he drew out a very vivid picture 
of the scene-at the bridge, in which Horatius had two companions 
who with him volunteered to defend the bridge, and whom Macau- 
lay calls ‘‘ the dauntless three.’’ The interest in the scene is greatly 
heightened by the prolonged description of the hand to hand con- 
flict which the three worthies carried on with different combatants 
from the ranks of the enemy, and Macaulay finds in the different 
versions of the story as given by Polybius, Livy, and others, full 
warrant for this departure from what has been the more commonly 
received account of the occurrence. 


Boston, R. L. PERKINs. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— The English pronounce Cowper, Cooper ; Grosvenor, Grovenor ; 
Bulwer, Buller ; Norwich, Norridge; Talbot, Tarbut ; Beauchamp, 
Beecham ; Knollys, Knowles. T. E 

Cambridge. 


— In reply to the question regarding the number of words writ- 
ten on a postal card, I will say that I have seen it stated that a 
New York bookkeeper has written on one side of a card seven 
poems, containing 3,120 words,—a feat which it took him nine 
hours to accomplish, S. R. A. 

Plymouth. 


— Will you please tell the names of the ‘‘ three friends,’’ to 
whom Longfellow alludes in his poem, ‘‘ To the River Charles’’ ? 


Also who wrote the ‘‘ Centaur.”’ M. L. R. 
Louisville, Ky. 


— The words of the song “‘ John Brown’s Body Lies a-molder- 
ing in the Graye,’’ were written by Frank E. Jerome. Mr. Jerome 
is, or was, one of the editors of the Russel/ (Kansas) Record. He 
was not thirty when the song appeared. 


FACTS. 


GREAT FIRES OF THE WORLD AND THE LOSSES. 


Albany, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1848, there were 600 buildings, steam- 
boats, piers, etc., destroyed ; loss, $3,000,000. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 9, 1872, about 60 acres were burned over, 
causing a loss of about $60,000,000. Another large fire, May 30, 
1873, destroyed about 1,500,000 worth of property. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1848, 300 buildings destroyed. 

Charleston, S. C.. Feb. 17, 1856, almost destroyed. 

Charleston, S. C., April 27, 1838, about 1,158 buildings were 
destroyed ; loss was estimated at $3,000,000. 

Chicago, Ill., Oct. 8 and 9, 1871, about 125,000 people were ren- 
dered homeless, and over 20,000 habitations and busivess places 
were destroyed ; the loss was estimated at $200,000,00C ; the area 
of the burned district was about 1,800 acres. 

Concord, N. H., Aug. 24, 1850, greater part of the business por- 
tion of the town destroyed. 

Frederickton, N. B., Nov. 11, 1850, about 300 buildings de- 
stroyed. 

5 tent City, N. J., July 30, 1854, 30 factories and buildings 
destroyed. 

London, England, Sept. 2, 1866, about 13,000 houses and public 
buildings were destroyed ; 430 acres were devastated. 

Montreal, Canada, July 8, 1852, about 1 000 houses destroyed ; 
loss estimated at $5,000,000. 

Moscow, Russia, Sept. 14, 1812, abont 30,800 houses were de- 
stroyed, and the loss was estimated at $140,000,000. 

Nantucket, July 13, 1846, 300 houses destroyed ; loss, $800,000. 

New York City, N. Y., Dee. 16, 1835, about 530 buildings were 
destroyed; loss about $15,000,000. The second fire was July 20, 
1843 ; about 300 buildings were destroyed ; loss about $6,000,000. 
Another fire occurred on Jane 20, 1845; about 300 buildings were 
destroyed ; loss, $6,000,000. 

Nevada, Cal., March 12, 1851, about 200 buildings destroyed ; 
loss estimated at $1,300,000. 

Norfolk, Va., Jan. 1, 1776, destroyed by fire and the cannon 
balls of the British ; loss, $1,500,000. ; 

Pittsburg, Pa., April 10, 1845, about 1,100 buildings were de- 
stroyed ; the loss was estimated at $10,000,000. ; 

Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 4, 1839, about 52 buildings were de- 
stroyed ; loss was estimated at $500,000. 

Portland, Me., July 4, 1866; loss was estimated at $10,000,000, 

Quebec, Canada, 2,500 houses destroyed ; loss, $2,500,000. ; 

St. Louis, Mo., May 17, 1849; 15 blocks of houses and 25 
steamboats ; loss estimated at $3,000,000. oh 

Ssracnse, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1856, about 100 buildings destroyed ; 
loss, $1,000,000. 

Stockton, Cal., May 11, 1851; loss estimated at $1,500,000. 

Sin Franeiseo, Cal., May 3, 1851, about 2,500 buildings were 
destroyed { loss, $3,500,000. Another large fire occurred, June 22, 
1851, about 500 beildings were destroyed ; loss about $3,000,000 

Troy, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1854, more than 100 houses and factories 
destroyed ; on the same day a large part of Milwaukee, Wis., was 
destroyed. 

Washington, D. C., Dee. 24, 1851, Congressional library ; 35,- 
000 volumes, with works ofart, destroyed. Dee. 15, 1836, general 
post-office and patent office, with over ten thousand valuable 
models, drawings, etc., destroyed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
by steam, were first used between New York 


mted at the Philadelphia 


i first 
The telephone (speaking) was Bell; practically suc- 


Centennial Exhibition, 1876, by A 

cessful as a telegraph, May 14, 1877. 
A very interesting document exists in the library at Paris which 

strikingly illustrates the early calture of the Chinese. It ih a8 


ary Latin books: 
Secundo qucque anno iterum Tarquinius bellum Romanis intulit, 

Porsena, rege Etruscorum, auxilium ei ferente. In illo bello Hora- | 

tius Coclessolus pontem ligneum defendit, et hosies cobibuit; donec 


chart of the heavens, made in B. C. 600, in which over fourteen 


-handred stars are correctly inserted, as corroborated by later astron- 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(P) By B. F. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y.—A straight 
lever AB of uniform material and dimension, length a = 20 feet, 
and mass m = 200 lbs., is acted upon at A by a power P = 300 
Ibs., in order to raise weights W = 500 lbs., at B through short 
heights A = 4 feet. Find the position of the faloram F in order 
that the greatest working advantage of the lever may be obtained ; 
that is, that the weights W may be raised through the height / in 
the shortest time t, by the power P acting under the influence of 
gravity. Also, find this shortest time ¢, and the perpendicular 
space s through which the power moves. 


Solution by the Proposer. 


Represent AF’, the longer arm of the lever, by x; then will BF, 
the shorter arm of the lever, be represented by a— x. Hence the 
weight of AF = mz ~ a, and of BF = m(a—x)—a. Since 
m(a — x) — 2a is the weight of the shorter arm reduced to the 
point B. itis obvious that m(a — xr)* —- 2ar is the weight at A re- 
quired to balance the shorterarm. Also, a weight at A, equivalent to 

m(a — x)? W(a — x) 
Ww — 2s + 
is required to hold in equilibrium the shorter arm and the weight 
W; but the power actually acting at A is 


mr 
P=P+ 
Hence the absolute moving force at A is 


F=P-W... (1). 
The distance of the center of gyration of the lever, from F, is 
(Wood's Analytical Mechanics, Articles 102, 103, and 107) : 
— 
also, the weight equivalent to W, when referred to the point F, is 
W(a — x)? 
Ww’ = 
and the inertia to be overcome is 
I=P+D+W’... (a). 
Dividing (1) by (4). we have the accelerating force f, of P, or of 
W reduced to the point A, 


f=F +I... (A). 


The momentive effect of the weight W is (Wt; regarding W asa 
variable and discarding the constant t, we have after forming 
dU d(fw) 
the general value of W which will give the maximum e¢//-ct in the 
action of the lever. Reducing (5), we have the following cubic 
equation : 
6(W + P + — 3a(6W?4 + SmW + 4PW + 
+ 3m*)x? + a®(I8W? + 16mW + 2mP + 5m*)x 
= a5(6W? + 4mW + m*)... (6). 
Substituting in (6) the nomerical values of a, m, P, and W, we 


have 
— $22? + 4282 = 25864... (7). 
The only real root this equation has is x =, AF =,14 941414 whieh 
is the number of feet the fulerum is distant from A when the «ork- 
ing advantage of the lever is greatest. This value of + substituted 


in (4) gives f = .48127. Hence the space deseribe! Vy the power 
P, in ¢ seconds, iss = AD =f XK jgi®. . . (8); and the space 
described by the weight W is 


(*>*) Xf X —h,— 4... (9). 


z 
Solving (9) for ¢, we find that 


From (8) by substitution, 
we have s = AD = hx + (a — x) = 11.814696 feet. 


Ir 18 SAID that a watch, if expected to keep perfect time, must 
be wound daily. It will not keep good time unless it ** runs regu-. 
jar.’ More men break down because they don’t “run regular ’’ 
than for any other reason. ; 

It is claimed by physicians that few men are killed by hard 
work. It isto the irregularities of modern social life that the high 
death rate is due. Men burn their candle at both ends, then won- 
der why it burns out so quickly. ee ; 
The main thing in keeping the human machine in good working 
order is to keep the regulator all right. ‘‘ The blood is the life,”’ 
and sound health is assured so long as the bleod flows through the 
veins a Jimpid stream of purity. y 
Regulate the regulator with Warner’s Log Cabin sarsaparilla, 
the old fashioned blood parifier, p afte: the best formula in 
use by our ancestors in good, old Log (obi: days, and with the 
vigor of brawn aad brain whic must ensue, in your life’s lexicon 


you will find no such weed as fail, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, NOY. 15, *88. 


HarvaArp has about one hundred boys who live on 
$600 a year. 

Tue Boston clubs are English as the New York are 
Frenchy, says the Record. 


HarRvArp’s reputation may suffer, but her character 
will be improved by “ Aleck Quest.” 


Dr. Dunron’s article, the first of a series upon the 
most interesting and valuable phase of “ Applied Psy- 
chology,” is delayed till next week. He is about to treat, 
in the best way, the best department of the subject. 


Harvarp UNIversity in the Sacramento Valley, the 
Lick Observatory, and Professor Davidson of the National 
Coast Survey at a station in Nevada, will all take complete 
observations of the total eclipse of the sun at 2 p. m., 
January 1, 1888. 


A. G. Lang, Cook County school superintendent, is 
warmly advocating the rigid enforcement in Illinois of 
the compulsory school laws, urging the Chicago City 
Council to supplement the state laws so as to make them 
more effective. _Heis chairman of a committee of fifteen 
Chicago gentlemen to accomplish this. 


C. P. Ruaa, for many years principal of the New Bed- 
ford High School, was in the legislature last year, where 
he proved, as such men usually do, an effective member. 
Although he did not receive the nomination this year, he 
ran independently and led in the race by nearly two hun- 
dred votes. Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell was also elected 
by a handsome vote, from Dorchester. Joshua H. Davis, 
of Somerville, ran one hundred ahead of any other man 
on the ticket, all of which pleases us from the school- 
master’s standpoint. 


Tue alumni of tho Chicago High School held their third 
annual banquet recently, at which upwards of two hun- 
dred graduates, from 1856 to 1888, were present. Mr. 
Fred W. Peck, presided, with Dr. Richard Edwards, state 
superintendent of publie instruction, as the principal 
speaker, followed by Mrs. D. F. Grooves, superintendent 
of the boys’ schoo! in Cook County jail; Mr. Franklin 
MeVeagh, Hon. F. H. Hines, secretary of the State 
Board of Charities; Mr. Andrew Paxton, president of 
the Chicago Citizens’ Association; President Eaton, of 
Beloit College, and County Supt. A. G. Lane. 


Tue New York City Board of Education has lost by 
resignation probably the most notable member of a 
school board on this contipent. Mr. William Wood was 
elected upon the School Board twenty-one years ago, at 
sixty years of age, and to fulfill We Sens of ho poe 


tion gave up nearly all other public work. This Scotch 
gentleman has long been the patriarch of the board and 
the god-father of the Girls’ Normal College, which he 
helped to found, and of which he has been a trustee from 
the first. In the resolution accompanying his resignation 
the Board extends to the Nestor of their number the /ree- 
dom of the floor of the Board for life. Mr. Wood is as 
erect, hale, and hearty in appearance as though but sixty, 
and was never in better health. His resignation is a 
great surprise to the public, who join with the Board in 
the hope that he will keep the flame of life from wasting 
by repose, and crown a youth of labor with an age of ease. 


Tue Chicago evening schools are an increasing success. 
The attendance this year is 1,400 above that of last year, 
which is an increase of thirty per cent. There are now 
twenty-three evening schools, with 125 teachers. The 
principals are almost invariably principals of the day 
schools. The Wells School,—J. H. Loomis, principal,— 
is a good illustration of the system. There is an average 
attendance of 241, of which 95 per cent. are over sixteen 
years of age. Not one in five was in the evening schools 
last year. They come in long enough to learn to read 
the newspapers, and then they leave. They are taught 
first of all to read and write, add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide, with a little work in-fractions and interest if they 
stay long enough. They haveone exercise in “ general in- 
formation.” Many of them are scholarly. Mr. Loomis 
has one man from the Theological Seminary, who comes 
to learn English. 


SUPERINTENDENT TAPPAN. 


The death of Hon. Eli T. Tappan, State Commissioner 
of the Common Schools of Ohio, removes from educational 
circles one of the wisest and noblest educators of the 
country. He was born in Steubenville, Ohio, April 30, 
1824; was educated at St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, and 
studied law with Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, after which he 
spent several years in successful journalistic life, followed 
by the practice of law. At about the age of thirty he 
began teaching in the public schools of his native city ; at 
thirty-five he was professor of mathematics in the Obio 
University at Athens, and he afterward taught mathe- 
matics at Mt. Auburn, near Cincinnati. At the age of 
forty-four he accepted the presidency of Kenyon College, 
Gambier, where he remained until elected to the office of 
Commissioner of Common Schools, when he went to Co- 
lumbus. He was for twenty-five years an active teacher ; 
was one of the ablest instructors in teachers’ institutes 
and lecturers on education, in the land. He serv@d on 
the City School Board of Steubenville, on the County 
Board, and was a member of the first State Board of 
Examiners appointed in Ohio. He was one of the 
strongest men in the National Association; he was a 
great man among great men. His journalistic experience 
and legal training were of great advantage to him as 
an educational official, while his character commanded 
respect with all classes of citizens. His heart balanced 
his head, and his moral courage was equal to his tact, 
making rare combinations for a leader in the educational 


field. 


DEATH OF MR. E. C. CARRIGAN. 


The death of few men could have been so great a sur- 
prise to the teachers of Boston and vicinity as that of Mr. 
Carrigan, on the 7th instant. He was on his way from 
Salt Lake City to New York, and died of apowlexy on 
the train before reaching Salida. He was born in Eng- 
land, of Irish parents, in 1852, and came to this country 
at the age of five years. He was ambitious and energetic, 
and resolved upon fitting himself for a professional life, 
in which he was determined to succeed. Through the 
assistance of friends, supplementing indomitable energy, 
he studied at Woodstock, Vt., at Dean Academy, Mass., 
and at the Boston Evening High School, graduating from 
Dartmouth College in the class of 77. He was a mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa Society and also the secretary 
of the Dartmouth Alumni Association of this city. We 


at'first knew him in 1873, when he was teaching a high 
grammar school in Medway. His success as a teacher 


and his public spirit attracted attention beyond the town. 
We then prophesied for him prominence in the profes- 
sion, greater than that which comes to most men. In 
fifteen years of unbroken friendship we have watched his 
varied but always advancing career, through journalism, 
as principal of the Boston Evening High School, in law 
studies, to his position upon the Board of Education and 
the Boston School Committee, with just pride. 

As a newspaper man he had marked success. There 
seemed to be no limit to his courage or endurance when 
engaged in working up a case for the press, and to the 
day of his death he was one of the most effective men in 
the city in handling the daily press, frequently wielding 
the entire press of Boston, directly or indireetly, in the 
advocacy of measures to which many of the papers were 
naturally opposed. As a teacher in the Evening High 
School he commanded public enthusiasm, and placed the 
school on a permanent basis. But the great work of his 
life, the one thing which gives occasion for public men- 
tion, was his connection with legislative matters. General 
Butler appointed him a member of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education in 1883, and he devoted his energies to 
the accomplishment through the Legislature of certain pro- 
fessional reforms. He aided in the passage of many bills, 
but two were distinctively his own, —the Permissive 
Teachers’ Tenure of Office bill, and the legislation regard- 
ing evening high schools. The former he carried through 
the Legislature unaided by the forces usually relied upon 
for such action, and after five years of persistent effort 
succeeded, in the face of all opposition, in carrying the 
measure by a handsome majority. ‘The prestige won by 
his success in this matter enabled him to secure all the 
legislation he desired regarding the Evening High School, 
without marked opposition. In January of this year 
he came upon the Boston School Board, where he was 
destined to be a prominent figure. His removal by 
death at this time is a serious loss to many educational in- 
terests, and causes great grief to hosts of personal friends. 
The press of Boston has been loud in his praise; the 
School Board has passed a series of resolutions, presented 
by Dr. Duryea; the New England Superintendents’ As- 
sociation passed resolutions, which will be found in an- 
other column, presented by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secre- 
tary of the Board of Education, and seconded by Supt. 
E. P. Seaver, after an address by J. W. Patterson, State 
Superintendent of Schools of New Hampshire. A keen, vig- 
orous, courageous thinker, a kind, generous, whole-souled 
man, a friend of the public schools, and devout believer in 
the teacher’s mission has gone from among us at a time 
when such qualities are most needed. 


AN {MPORTANT DEPARTURE. 


The friends of education in New York, Boston, and 
elsewhere, have launched a new association movement 
that promises well, and its development will be watched 
with interest. Our “ New York Letter ” gives the account 
of the preliminary meeting there, and reference to the 
Boston meeting may be found in the “Boston Letter.” 
The address of Josephine C. Locke at the New York con- 
ference, and Supt. James MacAlister at Boston, were the 
two notable features. Miss Locke said in substance: A 
teacher has no right to hear harshness of voice or see 
awkwardness of manner in fellow teachers during the 
progress of this great reform. It must be a movement 
that shall discipline its members to realize for what they 
are working. They must devote themselves in the kinder- 
garten spirit to making men and women of great caliber 
out of the boys and girls before them. Manual training, 
music, drawing, kindergarten, have been each for its own 
glory. 

In Chicago, where the movement has already begun, 
the friends of each pledge themselves to sit and hear the 
other side, to increase the general illumination rather than 
to strive to shine for the glory of a specialty. If we are 
to represent a moral movement,—and the so-called “ new 
education” is nothing else,—we must be tolerant, must 
see the good in each other. We must live in each other. 
Why not do it completely, in a whole-souled way, and lay 
aside every little striving for effect, all self-seeking? A 
twang in a brother teacher’s voice, or a cast in a sister 
teacher’s eye, are matters for private consideration, but 


they must be matters of utter insignificance to us, or we 
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shall be hindered in our great work, which is to make 
over the mental caliber of our people by educating them 
in a broader, sweeter, purer spirit, changing their occupa- 
tions and recreations. There is great necessity that this 
movement be not only on educational, but on ssthetic 
principles. Man is to be lifted above the machine, is to 
be its master, master of strength and repose, of beauty 
and of use. Each department must consider the pur- 
pose of the others, that as a whole they may form in the 
public mind a standard of ideas, of individual opinion, of 
action, and of education. 

In Boston, Supt. MacAlister said in substance: In 
France things are done at once. They are organized at 
the center, and introduced immediately in all the normal 
schools of the country, while in England and the United 
States things are done slowly. New features of education 
are adopted by our teachers very gradually. We are a 
conservative folk. Drawing, sewing, and the kindergar- 
ten came in slowly. There is a want of harmony and co- 
operation among the public school teachers and those en- 
gaged in special departments of work. Education means 
the full development of all the powers of the man. The 
first to be cultivated are the perceptive powers. All edu- 
eation should strive to put the child into the best relation 
to nature and life. All methods of training should recog- 
nize the self-activity of the child in his growth and devel- 
opment. Manual training is the proper word. We shall 
all agree on the general principle, but upon details we 
shall differ. The philosophy of Froebel is the underlying 
principle of development and culture. It has been carried 
into the primary schools, not by the adoption of the 
* gifts,” but for its spirit and methods. Pestalozzi violated 
in practice the principles he advocated ; but Froebel did 
not make this mistake; his doctrine and application har- 
monized. The “gifts” of Froebel are not a finality. 
We should get from his philosophy some educational 
methods. We must seek to sink our differences, which 
are in non-essentials. There is no gulf between the kin- 
dergarten and the primary schoel. The philosophy of the 
kindergarten must work its way up through all grades of 
school life. Manual training is to give vast results if in- 
troduced as a means of educational training. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 


One of the most interesting and possibly one of the most im- 
portant educational meetings of this fall was that of a small and 
unpretentious company of men and women who gathered at No. 9 
University Place, last Saturday afternoon. They were ‘ teachers 
and the friends of education,’’ and they came in response to a cir- 
cular signed by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, James MacAlister, 
Henry M. Leipzigger, and Josephine C. Locke. 

Mr. N. A. Calkins, of the city school superintendency staff, was 
made chairman, and three hours were occupied in interesting and 
significant talk on the question of forming the organization. 

A brief statement of the idea that prompted the call was made 
by Dr. Butler, who was followed by the chief speakers of the after- 
noon,—Mr. Henry M. Leipzigger, director of the Hebrew Tech- 
nical Institute of this city, and Miss Josephine C. Locke. 

Miss Locke, who came to New York to address the meeting, 
from Philadelphia, where she has been examining Superintendent 
MacAlister’s work for the past three weeks, was listened to with 
great attention, as one who has done very much in the West, our 
superior in common school education, to establish the new era of 
school work for children between the ages of seven and fourteen 
years. This movement, she said, must be a moral movement, and 
one of the prime considerations in instituting it must be to establish 
a sympathy that should raise the teachers above petty personalties, 
a largeness of interest and devotion to the work, which must rule out 
every shadow of quibbling selfishness, personal ambitions, and 
jealousies. 

Pertinent remarks on other phases of the subject of a new teach- 
ers’ organization, were made by City Superintendent Powell, of 
Washington (D. C.) schools, who said that we may well look at the 
education of our New England forefathers for our principles, and 

lan to educate our boys and girls as well for the life they will be 
ikely to lead. ‘I would not say hold conventions to lay down 
what course we shall all follow, but that each may be helped to 
» gee and plan for the best course for him to follow in his school.’’ 

Superintendent Barringer of Newark, and Miss Sarah Stewart, 
superintendent of the kindergarten department in the Girls’ Normal 
School of Philadelphia, emphasized the question, ** What shall we 
teach,— Why and How ?”’ Miss Stewart, reminding me of Charles 
Sumner’s knowing of no corruption at Washington, says she has 
not known of petty personal feelings impeding the teacher’s work ; 
“+ but if there are such unholy influences working against us, let us 
unite if for no other purpose, and labor to dispel them.’”’ 

Mrs. Hicks of Boston, Dr. Calkins, Superintendent Dutton of 
New Haver. Prof. T. F. Seward, Mr. Amos M. Kellogg of the 
New York School Journal, and Dr. Hoffman, who has superintend- 
ence of the manual training classes in the New York schools, spoke 
on various points of importance to the proposed plan, and attested 
their wish to codperate in it. : 

The nacleus was named of a committee of nine empowered to 
enlarge itself to fifteen members as it sees fit,—to report on what it 
considers the best means of carrying out the plan, but vaguely sug- 


gested by the si f thecall. Any one who is interested to be 
present at the Sah Weston, if one is called, has merely to send his 
Fequest to he notified to the Manual Training Normal College, 9 


University Place, New York City. The committee then named 
consists bf Mr. Calkins, chairman; Mr. E. P. Dutton, Mr. Henry 
B. O'Neil, superintendent of city and grammar schools where man- 
ual training is now successfully working; Miss Havens, superin- 
tendent of kindergarten department in Felix Adler's Workingman’s 
School; Mr. W. S. Perry, teacher of drawing; and Mr. C. R. 
Richards, of the manual training department of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn ; Miss Stewart of Philadelphia, Mr. Leipzigger, and Mr. 
Spaulding of Montclair, who was one of the first men in this vicinity 
to advocate and teach schoolroom hand work. 
New York, Nov. 9, 1888. H#LEN AINSLIE SMITH, 


BOSTON LETTER. 


A meeting of conference was held at the school committee room, 
Boston, Nov. 10, by friends of education for the purpose of consider- 
ing how instruction in the kindergarten, in drawing, and in manual 

raining may be made more harmonious and more effective in pub- 

lic schools. The call for the meeting was signed by Supt. E. P. 
Seaver, Gen, Francis A. Walker, Superintendents T. M. Balliet, 
H. S. Tarbell, and C. E. Meleney. 

C. E. Meleney, superintendent of schools of Somerville, presided, 
and briefly stated the origin and purpose of the gathering, and in- 
troduced Hon. James MacAlister, superintendent of the schools of 
Philadelphia, who made some interesting remarks upon the way 
that things are done in France, England, and the United States. 

Hon. A. S. Draper, superintendent of public education of New 
York, said: Weare now working in many departments of- edu- 
cation, at cross purposes} We need to harmonize all elements 
of power for the good of the republic. He was a convert to 
the kindergarten work. He had no doubt that this class of training 
develops the natural tendency of child-mind and prepares for 
mind growth at an early period. Manual training has a place, 
especially in the lower grades of schools. We must do something 
to make labor honorable, to stimulate thrift, yet our views are at 
present narrow on the subject. He doubted the policy of attaching 
a carpenter's shop or any other trade to the public sehool system. 
“tentang | is the basis for all manual training, and we must wait for 
future developments as to the eee way of attaching its results 
to the public schoo] system. e need to agree upon general prin- 
ciples of action in school work. 

Gen. Francis A. Walker, president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, said the object of the conference was to consult upon 
the best methods of introducing the new ideas of kindergarten and 
manual training into the public school system. He was in favor of 
introducing manual training into schools for boys when they had 
reached twelve or thirteen years of age. 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, doubted the practicability of introducing manual train- 
ing into the public schools. Our great need is better methods of 
teaching the branches now in the schools, Training to think is the 
true work to be done in the schools, and this cannot be done by the 
introduction of new topics of study. 

Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, supervisor of schools, Boston, thought 
the great value of every department of manual training was in the 
fact that it is the language of some form of thought. We want to 
develop the individuality of every child in some way. Educational 
principles must be applied to all the departments of practical work. 

Miss Josephine C. Locke of St. Louis said the West was in 
sympathy with all practical progress in education. We need unity 
in our efforts to introduce new elements of truth into the public 
system of education. 

* * 

Dr. J. W. Dickinson, Dr. John D. Runkle, Prof. T. M. Balliet, 
Mrs. L. P. Hopkins, Miss L. B. Pingree, Mrs. M. D. Hicks, and 
Mr. James A. Page were appointed a committee to report a plan of 
organization for an association of educational workers, to specially 
consider the inter-relationship which exists between the Kindergar- 
ten, Form and Drawing, and Manual Training, and how the in- 
struction in these three subjects may be made more harmonious 
and effective in public education, with power to add ten or more 


members to their number, as they may deem wise. 
WARREN WINTHROP. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION. 


‘The Classes and the Masses’’ at Oxford, being an account of 
the experiment of inviting University Extension students, and others 
interested in Education, to spend ten days in Oxford. Enormous 
audiences of attentive listeners crowded to every lecture, taking 
notes carefully. By ‘‘ A Local Secretary”’; National Review, for 


October. 

New Principles in Education; Charles G. Leland.——The Intel- 
lectual Life of America; Charles Eliot Norton ——The Education 
of the Masses; James P. Munroe. ——Matthew Arnold as an En- 
glish writer; T. W. Hunt; The New Princeton Review, for 
November. 

Public and Parochial Schools. An editorial in the New England 
Magazine, for October. 

The Chautauqua Reading Circle, a descriptive, historical, and 
critical sketch of the Chautauqua movement. By J. G. Fiteh; 
The Nineteenth Century, for October. 

The Fast Set at Harvard University, dealing with all the luxuries, 
abuses, and tomfooleries of the rich and would-be rich students, 
claiming that it results largely from the close proximity of the Uni- 
versity to a large city and from the fact that the homes of the 
students are far away. By Aleck Quest.——Catholicism and the 
Pablic Schools, dwelling at some length on Boston’s school diffi- 
culty. By Gail Hamilton; North American Review, for November. 
Six Days in the Life of an ex-Teacher; second day,-—the teacher 
is taught; John Habberton; Lippincott’s, for November. 

The Student's Business: a Homily; L. B. R. Briggs; Howard 
Monthly, for November. : 
Economy in College Work ; John Trowbridge ; Atlantic Monthly, 
for November. 

A Chiat About the Catholic University; Rt. Rev. John J. Keane; 
Catholic World, for November. 

The University and the Bible; open letters from Newton M. Hall 
of Andover and Samuel Hart of Trinity College; Century, for 
November. 
Elementary Education: Payment by Results; Westminster Re- 
view, for October. 

The Agassiz Association; Harlan Ballard; St. Nicholas, for 
November. 


Elementary School Teaching as a Profession; Edith Simeox; 
Woman’s World, for November, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, HILLS, 


HER HUSBAND’S SOLILOQUY. 


She dresses with exquisite taste, 
The richest of raiment she loves. 

No ribbon is ever misplaced, 

And daintily fine are her gloves. 
She’s never attired in haste, 

(The idea would give her the chills), 
She dresses with exquisite taste,— 

And I have to foot all the bills. 


She dresses with exquisite taste, 
Her gostumes are fashioned by Worth, 
They are always so simple and chaste! 
But the bills, —why, that man wants the earth. 
The girdle that circles her waist 
With ecstasy seemingly thrills, 
She dresses with exquisite taste,— 
And I have to foot all the bills. 


She dresses with exquisite taste, 
She’s as chic as a woman can be, 
And she'd feel, I am sure, quite disgraced 
If ’twere known she is married to me. 
So I keep myself wholly effaced, 
While her destiny plain she fulfils, — 
She dresses with exquisite taste, 
And I,—oh, I foot all the bills. 


It takes a great intellect to keep up with all the follies and 
foibles of fashion; but it takes a greater intellect yet “not to. 

Women, it is said, learn languages much more easily than men, 
This may be because they devote so much more time to practice. 

‘The experience of ages goes to prove that, however it may be 
with marriage, courtship is not a failure. 

The reporter who will commit suicide in order to get a good 
sensational item for his paper shows commendable enterprise, per- 
haps, but a deplorable lack of judgment. 

** This is a fine day,” said the police court judge, as he took a 
look at the hundred criminals in the dock, the morning after the 
Fourth of July. 

_ When a wife asks her husband what he would do if she should 
die, she may not recognize it, but she is often treading on very 
dangerous ground. 

There have been a great many religious orders recorded in history, 
but ‘* Go up, thou bald head,’’ was not one of them. 

It is hard for a man to realize that betting is sinful, when he has 
been lucky enough to win. The best way to convince him is to let 
him argue the thing out for a while with the other fellow. 

When women vote it is to be hoped that they won’t be allowed 
to bet bonnets on the election. Otherwise their husbands would 
certainly be ruined when the time to pay up came, 

No one pities the poor bachelor so sincerely as does the confirmed 
old maid. 

It is particularly hard for a German when he is enjoying a little 
lunch of beer, and pretzels, and Limburger cheese, not to let his 
left hand know what his right hand doeth, 

A correspondent of The Writer asks what is the best way for one 
to increase his vocabulary. A very good way is for one to step 
squarely on asharp, pointed tack. 


ACCUSTOMED TO CHANGE, 

“Change of climate is what you need,’’ said the high-priced 
physician after he had listened to all the details of the patient’s 
case. 

** Change of climate! ’’ exclaimed the patient in surprise. Pers, 
man alive, I’ve never had anything else. I’ve lived right here in 
New England all my life.’’ 


PERFECTION MADE BY PRACTICE. 

‘* Why, really,” said the owner, as the mule let out his legs, “ I 
never saw that animal do that before.’’ 

** No,’’ said the discouraged purchaser, as he gathered himself 
gradually together, ‘‘ I should think it very likely you had not, but 
from the fatal facility with which that creature works, I should say 
you might have seen him do it behind quite frequently in the course 
of his placid and uneventful career.”’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


Dry leaves the wall 

Which flap like rustling wings and seek escape, 
A single frosted cluster on the grape 

Still hangs, and that is all, 

— Ben Hur is to be translated into Spanish and Italian. 

— It is said that Hawthorne was induced to write The Scarlet 
Letter by a remark of his wife. 

— Alphonse Daudet is authority for the statement that literary 
people, as a rule, have a horror of music. 

— Mrs. E. Lynn Lynton, one of our best-known magazine 
writers, has almost entirely lost the use of her eyes. She is now 
abroad for her health. 

— In France there are 22,313 national schools for girls, and 37,- 
924 for boys. The first-named are conducted by female teachers, 
the latter by male teachers. 

— Miss Holcombe, the only American woman who has the honor 
to belong to the Royal Microscopic Association of London, read a 
valuable paper on ‘‘ Woman in Art in the Nineteenth Century ’’ 
before the Western Association of Collegiate Alumne at its recent 
meeting. 

— The High School Alumni gathering at Biddeford, ‘and the 
Cecilia Club at Bangor, last week, enjoyed the exceptionally classic 
music of the Listemann Concert Company, with Bernhard Liste- 
mann, Wulf Fries, and others. Compare the ordinary alumni’s 
literary and oratorical exercises in point of enjoyment or culture, 
with a musical program, including numbers from Liszt, Paganini, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Gounod, and Schumann. We think the time 
has come for the substitution of such programs for much that hag 


been less creditable, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the variety in the size and form of printi 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, litt indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. 


Cuoice New Booxs. For Entertainments, Exhibitions, 
etc. Pablished by the National School of Elocution and Ora- 
tory. 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia: Charles C. Shoemaker, 
Manager of Publication Department. 
THe ELocuTionist’s ANNUAL, No. 16, Price, paper, 30 

cts. ; boards, 50 ota. We have previously commended this series of 

selections for popular reading, school recitations, declamations, etc. 

The present number is confined exclusively to prose and poetical se- 

lections, —dialogues, tableaux, etc., being omitted. Mrs. Shoe- 

maker, who compiles the Annual, has, by her long experience, ac- 
quired a knowledge of the wants of teachers and students in elo- 
cution and oratory that fits her preéminently to prepare these 
books. The selections answer the needs for voice training, and at 
the same time supply new and appropriate exercises for readings 
and recitations for schools, and for popular public entertainment 

Namber 16 has selections from Lowell, Mrs. Stowe, Holmes, Grady, 

Hezekiah Butterworth, 

Bruce, Poe, and many others. 


CLAssic DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. Price, boards, 50 cts. ; 
paper, 30 cts. Mrs. Shoemaker has in this book of over 140 pages 
garnered and adopted the writi of the best dramatic authors, 
including Shakespeare, Sheridan, Tennyson, Jean Ingelow, Schiller, 
Balwer, and others. They are truly ‘‘ classic,’’ and so high and 

in character and tone that the most fastidious teacher or stu- 
cont could not object to any of them. 

LitrLe PEOPLE'S SPEAKER. Price, boards, 25 cts. ; 
15 cts. This compilation is designed for children ten years old and 
younger. The selections are admirably adapted to the class for 
which they were arran Brief, simple, and beautiful in tone 
for children of the age of ten 

under, 

Youne Foiks’ Recrrations, No 2. Price, boards, 25 cts. ; 
paper, 15 cts. This is the second of the National Juvenile Speak- 
ers, and is compiled by E. C. and L. J. Rook. The selections of 
this number is specially designed for persons of fifteen years of age. 
Many of the selections are of recent authorship. They are gener- 
= well chosen, and of suitable len for school and home use. 

UMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. Price, boards, 50 
cts. ; paper, 30 cts. When the accomplished manager of the pub- 
lication department of the N.S. of E. and O. wearies of the routine 
of the business side of the establishment, we fancy him recreating 
among the writings of the ‘ funny men and women,’’ with an eye 
turned to amusement and business. The fruits of his work are be- 
fore us in a neat book of designs, replete with amusement. ‘‘ To 
laugh is a healthful exercise’’ ; and this book will furnish the situa- 


Faber, Wallace, Tourgee, 


tions and characters that will make laughing a necessity. We the tide of years. 
materials 


notice much work of experienee in the preparation of the 
in this book. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 
30 
1887. It is double the original size, having now over 200 pages. 
It now contains not only the very best features for entertainment at 
the Christmas holidays, but is adapted to such occasions as New 


Price, 


Years, Washington’s birthday, Easter, Decoration Day, Fourth of| are delicate, as mellow as they are refined, have never been used 


Turo’ Woop Freip with TENNYSON. 
boards, 50 cts. ; paper, 
The compiler has enlarged this book, first publis in] UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE WITH SHAKESPEARE. IIlus- 


RNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ich had a somewhat extensive sale on its appear- 

in a nervous style, is full of incident and 

rapidly and connectediy to its conclusion. Western 

portrayed and incidently there are introduced into the any in _ 

Douglas, David Davis, and Grant, and these serve to enhance : 

reader’s interest. For an unexaggerated and realistic ssooet 0 

life on the great prairies during the period immediately — | 

the civil war, no better book can be found. It gives the dialect 0 

the town’s people and farmers with rare fidelity and por pa 

attempt at exaggeration for the sake of effect. It is a goo . on ° 

some story with an obvious point and entirely free from can 

pretension. 

SuccessruL Women. By Sarah K. Bolton. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. 233 pp., 7}¢x5. Price, $1.00. 
Mrs. Bolton, who is one of the successful women of America, has 

given, under the above title, brief biographical sketches of women 

whose success has been won in widely differing fields. Juliet Corson, 
famous as a teacher of the fine art of cooking. leads the list, while 
among the other names we find these of Miss Willard, the champion 
of temperance ; Ella Grant Campbell, the florist ; Candace Wheeler, 
known to the world by her decorative art » ork ; Mary Louise Booth, 
the scholar and literary worker; Margaret, the New Orleans phi- 
lanthropist; aud Alice Freeman, once the president of Wellesley 

College. Mrs. Bolton’s work is well done, and the girls who read 

the book cannot fail to gain inspiration from it. 


Two Lirrie Conreperates. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 156 pp., 84x 6}. $1.50 
This is a delightful book for the boys and for the girls, too. It 

tells the daily life of two boys in Virginia during the war, and 
many situations are unfolded which will make the northern boy 
sigh that he ‘‘ couldn’t have been there.” Frank and Willy cap- 
tared a member of the conscript guard unwittingly, and, without 
knowing it, aided a deserter to eacape ; they helped conceal Confed- 
erate soldiers and defied the Union men to find the hiding place, saw 
fights between the two forces, brought water to a dying soldier 
and ee put him in his grave. The book is handsomely gotten 
up, will make a beau Christmas gift for a boy. 


TAKEN By THE Enemy. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee 

& Shepard. 344 pp., 7'¢x5. Price, $1.50. 

This, the latest fascinating story from the pen of this veteran 
story-teller, belongs to the ‘‘ Blue and the Gray’’ Series, and de- 
scribes the adventures of a yacht in Mobile Bay at the beginning 
of the war. The owner is coming into New York with his wife 
and son on the vessel, when he hears of the outbreak of the re- 
bellion and immediately starts for the South to get his daughter 
who is living with her uncle. The dangers to which the vessel and 
her occupants were exposed and how they escaped are set forth io 
vivid style, for ‘* Oliver Optic’s’’ pen seems to hold a charm against 


Tilustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 


trated. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. For sale in Boston by 
Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.25. 
These soft tints, as artistic as they are modern, as warm as they 


July, and Thankegiving. 


SuUNDAY-SCHOOL AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 
boards, 50 cts. ; paper, 30 cts. This book is designed for amuse-|speare’s Under the Greenwood Tree. 
ments, celebrations, Christmas, New Year, Easter, and Thanks-| will enjoy associating with you all the year through, just the books 


Price, | Wadsworth’s setting of the choicest gems of Tennyson and Shake- 


more effectively in inexpensive bookmaking than in Wedworth 


They are books that a friend 


ing that his “object will be attained if intelligent inquiry j 
power l to the solution of them,” and in these solutions it is to = 
remembered we are all interested. 


Massa’s In THE Coup, Corp Grounp. Written and com- 
posed by Stephen Collins Foster. Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor 
& Co. 8x64. Price, $1.50. 
Second only to the “‘Swanee River”’ in popular favor is this 
m which thrilled the land in 1852, when it was sung for the first 
time into the hearts of the, American people. There has been 
much call for its elegant illustration which comes at last, we should 
say tardily but for the fact that we are glad to welcome its abund- 
ance of artistic delicacy for this season. There are twelve full- 
ge illustrations and as many lesser designs, each touching some 
heart-chord with peculiar fervor. 


A Mopern ApAaM AND Eve. By Amanda M. Douglass, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 411 pp., 7% x5. 

This Adam was a poor telegraphic operator and Eve was his 
sister,—bright and courageous enough to induce him to invest in a 
bit of real estate that brought great happiness to both, Miss 
Douglass tells a story charmingly, and always makes her readers 
wish they could pull the wires of life for themselves as she does for 


the people in her novels. 


Hyorene or THE Nursery. By Louis Starr, M. D. 
Philadelphia: P. Blackiston, Son, & Co. 205 pp., 93¢x63;, 
Price, $1.50. wi 
Mothers will find this volame a valuable companion in the 
nursery. It begins its directions for the baby’s welfare at the 
birth of the infant, and treats of dress, food, diseases, and general 
care for the little one in a simple, practical way nobody can fail to 
understand, 

Ler & SHEPARD have recently issued The Lover, and 
Other Papers, by Richard Steele, the contemporary of and literary 
worker with Addison, The Lover belongs to the ‘‘ Good Com- 
pany” Series. 

Avrrerols, several tales of New Orleans, by Jamces 
A. Harrison, is published by Cassell & Co., in their weekly issue of 
‘* Choice Fiction,’’ and will be thoroughly enjoyed by the lover of 
Creole tales. 


Mrs. Saran J. HAte’s manual on Manners: Happy 
Homes and Good Society is excellent reading, and contains the best 
of advice, but some of the chapters are out of date and need re- 
vision. Lee and Shepard, Boston, publish the work. 


Arter Noontipg, edited by Margaret E. White, and 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., is a collection of short ex- 
tracts, ia prose and verse, for people who have passed the ‘‘ noon- 
tide’’ of life. The selections are made with fine discrimination, 
and form a delightful little book. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York, have just issued in 
their ‘Questions of the Day Series’’ three monographs which are 
timely and valuable. These are Tariff Chats, by Henry J. Phil- 
pot; Relation of the Tariff to Wages, by David A. Wells; and 
American Prisons in the Tenth United States Census, by Fiederick 
Howard Wines. Price, 25 cents each. 


ALGERNON SypNEY LoGAn’s new book, Jesus in Mods 
ern Life, is based on the assumption that the more human the 
Christ is made to appear to men the greater will be their attraction 
toward Him. He has, consequently, attempted to write a biogra- 
phy of the Master as he conceives of His character, and the result 


iving occasions, as well as for a variety of other entertainments. | to take from the table on a Sunday afternoon, a holiday morning, 
t contains many responsive exercises, dramatized Bible stories, di-| or a lonely twilight hour. 


alogues, recitations, etc., enlivened by the introdaction of many 


new features, and all happily serving to illustrate Biblical truths. 


Fiora or County, Massacnusetts. By L. 
L. Dame and T. S. Collins, 


9x6. 


his is the best work we have ever seen done for the flora of any | .44 servants with the ehildece 
limited yen It is a thoroughly scientific study and is ex- those sad days seem very real; indeed, the characters and main 


haustive as we 


b | Co the women and children of the South. The story is fall of pathetic 
7 : “pee . | passages, and is told in a style that fixes the attention and challenges 
picturesque region until they have scientifically explored the entire| th. yom thy of the readers. Ten striking sketches illustrate th 
county. They have also made a searching study of all the literatare| cil of E. W. Kemble 
dlesex County flora has been verified by research and observation “ : 
in the county, and when such verification was impossible with auny| 4 Caristmas Carox. By Dinah Maria Mulock. 6x 10. 
plant, they have omitted it in their list. They have had 
public and private collections not only within the county but}A Frienp STANDS AT THE Door. A Psalm for New Year's 


throughout the state. The leading botanists of the country have 


contributed to the success of the volume, 


The county contains 830 square miles, reaching from New Hamp- 
shire on the north, to Boston on the south; the Merrimac River | designs for Christmas and New Year's gifts: but in these two 
passes through the northeastern section, and the Concord through | holiday gilt, card-leaved gift-books of selections from Miss Mulock’s 
the center, while small rivers and creeks are innumerable. It has| poems these publishers have won the admiration of the artist and 
187 named ponds, not to mention swamps, marshes, and tidal|the sentiment of the season. 
streams. Mt. Watatic in Ashby reaches a height of 1,847 feet,} books, and look at them when making your holiday selections. 


while there are a dozen noted hills in the county. 


Three great geological ages are represented,—the Cambrian, the Loc 
Huronian, and the Montalban. The soil is mainly dependent for In Far AREA. 
lacial drift. The map of the county 
bly fine, giving, as it does, every little 
pond and creek within its borders. The index to this map occupies 
several pages referring to the towns, village, the ‘‘roa 
There are in the county 222 named 
hills, 184 named brooks, and 74 named swamps. There are 2,061 which Mr, Black depicts with unusual grace. In Far Lochaber, 


characteristics upon the 
herein presented is remar 


ponds, brooks, and swamps. 


varieties of plants, native, naturalized, and adventive. 


GeomeTrRicAL DrAwina AND ELEMENTARY PROVJEC- 
By H. K. Buzrison, Instructor of Drawing to those of our readers, however, who have not already enjoyed it. 
Published by the Author. 


his little manual is designed and admirably adapted f: r students 
who are beginning the study of mechanical drawing in evening and 
day schools. It is elementary in character, giving geometrical 
ideas and definitions as prelimin 


TIONS. 


sachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Price, paper, 35 cts. 


59 pp., 7x5. 


struction. 
upon geome 


representation. It describes the instruments and materials me bs cireu 
are needed, and teaches plainly and concisely how the lines and | tory organs, digestion and digestive organs, and the 
It furnishes one hundred onan 


carves in mechanical drawing are made. 
and ten simple geometrical problems and thirty-four designs for! 4 Pyysioian’s PROBLEMS. By Charles El ieeienas 


raphic projections. 


Tue MoVeys (an Episode). By Joseph Kirkland, author li ; ded f ; 
of ** Zury: As, Man Spring County,’’ Some. 


Houghton, Miflm & Cv. 


This novel is, after a fashion, a continuation of its author’s first 


Boston :| conscientions physician. Some of these bl the 
468 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. ** Natural Heritage,” ‘ nerations in Man,” and “ Moral ond 
Christian Epidemiecs,’’ Dr, has set briefly before the public, | N. H. 


Malden : Middlesex Institute. 201 large southern plantation during the war, when the able-bodied 


access to 


”” hills, when are you going to do something ?”’ 


in the Mas- 


to taking up the study of con- bot a 
It is essential that mechanical drawing, which is based | Schools, to whom it is dedicated by the scholarly author. 
, should be thoroughly taught, and this manual sup-| ‘ins hints and suggestions on the equipment of the teacher for giv- 
plies a want for an accurate guide in graphical construction and | ‘ng instruction on the general characteristics of an animal, the bones, 
that | the muscles, the blood and circulation, respiration, and the respira- 


In War Times at La Rose Buancue. By M. E. M. 
Davis. Boston: D. LothropCompany. 257 pp.,6'¢x4. $1.25 
The author presents in this attractive book a picture of life on a 


men were all in the service, and the place given up to the women 
The narrative makes the trials of 


incidents of the story are real. Those were four bitter years for 


Price, $1.00, 


Eve. By Dinah Maria Malock. Boston: Lee& Shepard. 6x10. 
Price, $1.00. 
It is not an easy thing for publishers to invent entirely new 


Make a memorandum of these two 


By William Black. New York: 
Harper & Bros, 299 pp., 7}x5. Price, $1 25. 

There is a story that Carlyle once said to Mr. Black (a favorite 
of his), after reading one of his books, ‘‘ This is all very well, bat 
But though Mr. Black’s 
work didn’t satisfy Carlyle, it is satisfactory to hosts of readers, es- 
pecially to those who delight in happy and tender love passages, 


which has been published as a serial in Hurper’s, is already so well 
known that it does not need an extended review. We commend it 


Primary Meruops In Zootoay Tracuina. By W. 
. Manton, M.D., F.R.M.S., F.Z.S., Member of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, and Managing Editor of the Micro- 
scope. Illustrated. 61 pp., 6x4in. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
This useful, practical manual is designed for teachers in common 
It con- 


brain and nerves. 


Lee & Shepard. 400 pp,7x4}. Price, 50 ets. 
Few men have greater opportunities for hard work, few have 


is, as might be expected, a queer book. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Philadelphia. 


A Novet VoLuME,supplying facts which often have been 
in demand but never before given to the public, is A History of 
American Amateur Athletics and Aquatics, compiled by Frederick 
William Janssen. It is a history of all the important Athletic and 
Rowing Organizations of the United States, with a compendium of 
records in this country and England, and sach other ioformation as 
would naturally be sought from time to time by those interested in 
American athletic and aquatic sports. Published by the Outing 
Company, New York. 


Mr. GLapstonr’s review of Robert Elsmere, entitled 
** Robert Elsmere and! the Battle of Belief,’’ in the Nineteenth 
Century for May, has been issued in pamphlet form by the Leon- 
ard Scott Publication Co., Philadelphia, price 15 cents. The two 
editions of this pamphlet were exhausted within a few days, anda 
third is now ready. The Leonard Scott Co. have also ready a 
Bibliography of Mr. Gladstone’s Recent Writings, with explanatory 
notes. It may be had by addressing the publishers. 


Tue Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Education, which was held in San Francisco, 
Cal., July, 1888, are published and ready for distribution to the 
‘* Elective System in eges,’’ ‘* Books on Pedagogy,’’ ‘‘ Agri- 
cultural Schools,’’ ‘‘ Waste in Elementary Education,” and the 
“* Business Side of City School Systems,” together with abstracts 
of the discussions on these reports. 1t has also the list of members, 
officers, and committees for the year 1888~’89. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Memory: What It is and How to I ; . R.G. 8. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Avimal Memoirs (Part II.); by Samuel Lockwood, Ph.D.—Outline of 
Chemical ' Theory; by Laura Bradstreet White. New York: Ivison, blake- 
o German Simplified; by Augustin Knoflach; New York: University Pub. 
Ruth, the Christian Scientist; by J .D. Boston : H. H. 
e Admirable y e; Frank B 
The Astonishing History of Troy ewe, by on 
Mankind and Political Arithmetic; by Sir itfiam Petty; price. 10 cents. 
New York: Cassell & Co. Boston: Damrel] & Upham. ; os, 
a Cards; by Miss Isabel Shove; price, 30 cents. Boston: 
The Life of Young Sir Henry Vane: by J ; 4.00. 
——Flowers and Fruit from the Writings of ar- 
Boston: Houghton, Miffliu, 


mages by Abbie H. Fairfield; price, $1 00. 
o Memo: Eystems New and Old; by A. E. Middleton. New York; G. 8. 


S. Mosby; price, $1.75.—-John Winter; by Edward Garrett; price, 61 
eath- 


er; by Gen. A. W. Greely; price, 82.50 can 
#1.25 Under the Greenwood Tree with Shakespeare; price, 


——A Frozen Dragon; by Chas. F. H 
of '76; by Willis J. Avpott: price, $3.00. Neo Dodd, Mead, 


Co! A 

Pansies toe Thoughts; f den ; 

price, 76 conte of Pansy.— Mrs. G R. Alden; 
rmstrong; or. neology ; Celia 

; or, the Curse of the Old S ; Cha Kane 

price, $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


The Golden Fleece; b: 
; Thomas F. Page, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF IN- Morgan, principal of the State Normal School, Provi al ; PO OOK EEE — 
“ Cal of th © - , vidence, unless the pupils have some knowledge of technical grammar, such, 
STRUCTION. noticed in the in connection the the proper ume ofthe relative pronoun 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction met at Music Hall, Providence, November 1, 2, and 
8. The officers were George E. Church, Providence, president : 
Louis H. Meader, Providence, secretary; and George F. Weston, 
Providence, treasurer. The attendance was very large. Music was 
furnished by the pupils of the public schools of Providence. 

H. 8. Tarbell, superintendent of schools of Providence, gave very 
able and suggestive replies to the question, ‘‘ Need a Teacher be 
Prosy?’’ Many people think teachers the dullest and most 
prosy class in the community, outside of their profession. The 
sentiment, generally accepted, that no one should teach too long, 
would seem to favor the general idea that the work of the teacher 
does tend to exhaust vitality and make his life dull and monoto- 
nous. It is true that there is a perpetual drain of nérvous force in 
the teacher's work. Intellectual life is unquestionably quickened 
during the first year of teaching. But how is it during the third 


and fourth years ? Routine work in the schoolroom often destroys 
intellectual activity, and pedantry and narrowness follow. The 
necessary routine of class work tends to destroy the power for com- 
rebensive thinking. Teachers need continuous vigorous thought 
in order to grow, mentally. The tendency to lean upon textbooks 
prevents original investigations on the part of the teacher. Too 
exclusive devotion to one line of business is fatal to a comprehen- 
sive culture. The fields of the teacher are limited. Being teachers 
does not make them scholars unless they make earnest effort to 
overcome the retrogressive tendencies of the profession and work 
outside of the immediate demands of the daily routine. A good 
teacher should often change his methods without at all changing 
the principles. We all need the tonic, the stimulus of conversation 
tside the schoolroom. All teachers need a good social life. The 
teacher in the school talks in a formal manner. The teacher should 
be sprightly in speech, vivacious, and original in style. The mental 
powers can be kept alert only by grasping some subject with 
alacrity and pursuing it thoroughly to the utmost limit of investiga- 
tion. We need to make more effort to be true men and true women 
than to be good teachers. The abrasion of routine work tends to 
make the mind of the teacher heavy and dull. He summed up the 
causes of prosiness as ill-health, wearied nerves, monotonous, un- 
interesting labors, unvarying mental processes in routine, minute 
and circumspect, and the constant dealing with younger minds. 
Some of the remedies mentioned were personal watch-care over 
health and mental inclinations, variety and interest in school work, 
cultivating the sensibilities and the imagination, and taking a gen- 
erous part in the social, literary and religious life of our fellow men. 

Mr. Charles B. Goff, Providence, said that one cause of prosiness 
on the part of the teacher was too much devotion to system and too 
little to the great work of character building. Another cause was 
a too low estimate of the great educational problems of the day. 
We need the exhilaration of a comprehensive study of great ques- 
tions. We should acquaint ourselves with the order of the studies that 
ure best calculated to unfold the human faculties, and be lifted out 
of our routine by such investigations. 

Dr. Thomas J. Morgan, principal of the Normal School, Provi- 
dence, said there was no work that exhausts one more than the 
ordinary work of the teacher in the class-room. No other intel- 
lectual work makes such demands for a week as does that of teach- 
ings The one great remedy is thorough previous professional training. 

r. Hoyt, principal of the Providence High School, said some- 
thing had been said of the influence of the first years of teaching. 
How is it with those who have pursued the calling for twenty-five 
or thirty years? The only way to prevent being prosy is in and 
throngh ourselves. Some grow young in thought as the years 


pass by. 

After a short intermission, Prof. John F. Woudhull, of the Col- 
lege for ‘‘ Training Teachers,’’ New York City, @ paper. 
Topic: ‘‘ Home-made Apparatus, with Special Reference to Physi- 
ology and Physics.’’ He said that the problem, how to make it 
practicable to teach science experimentally iu the public schools, 
was solved by home-made apparatus, The student takes a more lively 
interest in it, because he makes it himself. It economizes time, and 
no special skill is required. During the lecture, home-made appa- 
ratus for demonstrating the process of respiration, the actions of 
mascles, the circulation of the blood, the formation of voice, the 
air-pump, the tension of gases, the water pump, the relation of 
depth to pressure in liquids and the transmission of pressure in 
liquids, were exhibited and explained in a very entertaining way. 


The Industrial Exhibition, 


A most commendable exhibit of the work of the pupils of the 
public schools of Providence was made in an adjacent hall. 

Geo. F. Weston, principal of the Elmwood School, Providence, 
explained the exhibit. ‘The work was all graded and well dis- 
played. It was much complimented by the members of the Insti- 
tute, It was kept open during the entire sessions of the meeting, 
and constantly visited. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The opening exercise was given by Mary I. Lovejoy, of Chelsea, 
Mass., on “ Sight Reading,’’ illustrated with classes of children of 
the first and third year grades, by Misses Boyd and Cousens, of 
Chelsea, Mass. Miss Lovejoy made the salient points: That the 
early instruction is very important; that toys and objects are ser- 
viceable to secure and hold the attention of pupils; that blackboard 
exercises are preliminary to the use of books; that a large vocabu- 
lary should be taught early ; that script representations are prefer- 
able to printing ; that no pupil should be allowed to read indiffer- 
ently at any time; that the teacher should not read for pupils to 
imitate; that pupils should not read by turns; that no exercise 
should exceed fifteen minutes; that selections should be made from 
many books; that no preparation is necessary prior to class exer- 
cises; that all new words be placed on the blackboard and spelled 
orally ; that definitions be taught by requiring sentences to be given, 
showing right use of words; that corrections in reading be made 
after the reading; that all children should be lively and brisk. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. F. E. McFee, superintendent 
of schools of Woonsocket, R. I. He discussed the ‘‘ How and the 
What”’ should be done in teaching reading in the public schools. 
The teachers should understand how to read well. They should be 
cultured, and interested in the best literature. The blackboard 
should be used, in the most part, during the first year in reading. 
First, teach a proper vocabulary, then begin sight reading. Re- 
quire original sentences to be read naturally. Have all mistakes 
corrected at the time. Do everything right. Notice all marks, 


and give h%ed to the spelling. Supplementary reading should be 
taken up without any previous orenmmetion. Sight reading should 
ntinue uatil the children leave 


begin with the First Reader, and co 
school 


The concluding paper of the afternoon was given by De. T. J. are many forms used in speech and writing that cannot be explained 


(Mass. ) Teachers’ Association, and we give only the following 
brief abstract of it in this connection: The capacity for feeling is 
of equal rank with those of knowing and willing. Great pains are 
taken to train the intellect, while little effort is made to train the 
sensibility. Sensibility is too important to be neglected. Reasons 
were given for its cultivation. A method was outlined for calling 
proper feelings into action. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The closing exercise was the address of Dr. William T. Harris, 
of Concord, Mass. Topic: ‘* What Modifications in the Common 
School Course are Demanded by the Times?” An abstract of 
this able paper will be found in another column of the JoURNAL. 

Mr. George A. Littlefield, superintendent of public schools of 
Newport, and president of the American Institute of Instruction, 
followed with an eloquent resumé of the same subject, illustrated 
by witty and pointed anecdotes. He said the course of study would 
be more effective if the number of scholars was decreased and the 
teachers increased in number, with more male teachers, competent 
and permanent, better pecuniary reward, more social independence. 
This would develop character in the pupils from observing the 
manly teacher. He is emphatically the school. New subjects of 
study may well take the place of the old ones if the latter are 
somewhat pruned. All studies are closely related. Modifications, 
not radical revolutions, are needed. We are moving in the right 
line. Reading is the foundation of all,—it ought to be a requisite 
of promotion. Arithmetic should be taught by examples of actual 
transactions; geometry illustrated by actual models. Absolute 
accuracy not approximation, isthe spirit of mathematics. Obser- 
vation of nature by the pupils is the teacher’s best assistant. Lan- 
guage, practical synthesis, may become a play, a game with schol- 
ars, who then find it interesting. Good reading-books, selections 
from good authors, reading lists in public libraries, like Mr. 
Foster's, all create a desire for more knowledge. So geography, 
when vividly expoanded from good seurces, becomes as fascinating 
as a tale of travels. ‘The household classics are not to be despised, 
but should be the seeds of good memories of good things, full of 
hope aod inspiration. The speaker cited many acute uses of words 
by very young pupils, which show the effects of good models of ex- 
pression. ‘Teach synonyms. Let pupils know the meaning of 
words in all their phases. Children like to wander through the 
groves of language and pluck the blossoms and the foliage and 
fruit. Morality and the great principles of religion should be 
taught by common consent of all Christians, as recommended in a 
recent editorial of the JOURNAL. Juvenile methods of teaching 
are trivial. Any help that is in excess of that which makes pupils 
help themselves is too much help and injurious. The best scholar 
is he who loves to conquer hard work,—not nervous, but confident. 


Srconp Day. 


Mrs. Minerva A. Sanders, of the Free Library,j|Pawtucket, gave 
the opening paper; topic, ‘‘ The Library and School.’’ She pre- 
sented the following important suggestions: Kuowledge is acquired 
only by persistent effort ; every possible aid should be rendered to 
those seeking it. The first and greatest aid is the public school ; 
statistics, showing its importance; a “‘ trust’? which cannot be 
assailed; the influence of the teacher over our future national 
government. The next important aid is our public libraries. The 
library the student’s storehouse; the results in proportion to its 
supply and use. Libraries have been called ‘“‘ the first step in ad- 


vance from the school.’’ The library considered as preceding, 
going side by side, and working hand in hand with the school, in 
the intellectual development of the child. The city of Worcester, 
under the guidance of its librarian, is taking the initiative in sys- 
tematizing the work of libraries and schools. The influence of the 
librarian and teacher upon the reading of the youth of that city is 
excellent. The public library of Providence has much influence in 
strengthening the union between libraries and schools. Librarians 
are handicapped by want of funds. There is a necessity for com- 
bined effort of teacher and librarian to influence the reading of 
communities to the exclusion of the dime novel and kindred demor- 
alizing literature. The personal acquaintance of librarians with the 
teachers and pupils promotes the use of the library in school work. 
Prof. John L. Lincoln, of Brown University said the chief agencies 
for national culture are the schools and the libraries of the land. 
Books have the closest union with the schools, and promote the high- 
est good of all classes in the community. The library should minister 
to the culture of the youth of the commonwealth. ks are to the 
teacher what sunshine is to the flowers and plants. We need to learn 
how to use books. Teachers should do this good service for their 
pupils. We need more resources in all of our communities to aid 
in extending the usefulness of the public libraries. The well- 
known librarian of the Providence Public Library, William E. 
Foster, has done valiant service in outlining work for the schools. 

William R. Sayles, secretary of the board of trustees of Paw- 
tucket Library, spoke of the demoralizing influence of the reading 
by the young of the ‘‘ dime novels.”” He showed a ‘‘ scrap-book,’’ 
in which he had pasted slips from the hee showing the 
mischief done by the reading of these books. The list was start- 
ling, and its examination would be a warning to any youth. 

J. M. Sawin, principal of the Point Street grammar school, fol- 
lowed, indicating the method by which books can be made inter- 
esting to children. Teachers should help pupils by namivg the 
pages in books that would meet the special needs of the pupils in 
the study they are pursuing,—in history, geography, literature. 

William E. Foster, librarian of Providence Public Library, said 
that librarians were in a position to do great service to teachers 
and pupils in aiding them to put the right book in their hande, 
Cards should be supplied to pupils by the teacher, that will entitle 
the pupils to get the proper books from the library. Rooms should 
be supplied where teachers and pupils might gather and consult 
the books of the public library. 

The president then introduced Mr. Robert C. Metcalf, supervisor 
of schools, Boston. His theme was ‘‘Grammar in Grammar 
Schools, —How much and How Taught ?”’ He said the courses of 
study in the grammar schools now are very much crowded, and 
we must either eliminate, or by improved methods save the time 
requisite to do all the work properly. We cannot crowd out the 
| egsentials ; the only way left isto “‘out down” by improving our 

methods. Grammar and language are the parts to be taught to 
| secure the correct use of our literature. Grammar is simply the 
mechanism of language. Under it we study words and all that 
| relates to their construction. He elaborated in detail the methods 
|to be employed in teaching that will save time. Teaching children 
to read well and to aequire the ability to reproduce, later on, the 
‘thoughts of the author in their own words, is the basis of all good 
‘teaching in all the branches, and the key to all good work. Every 
part of speech needs to be stadied systematically. f 

| Joseph E. Mowry, Providence, said we cannot teach anythivg 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The first paper was given by Miss L. F. Fay, Supervisor of 
Drawing, Springfield, Mass. Topics: ‘‘ What Has Been Done and 
What Seems Practical in Manual Training. She opened with the 
pertinent questions ‘‘ Does mental training give the education that 


is essential to the life of the state’? ‘‘Are the results of a high 
school course unjudged by those who question its practicability ?’’ 
The discipline acquired by expressing thought concretely is needed 
in addition to mental training. The Philadelphia Manual Training 
School combines mental and manual training, and proves that man- 
ual exercises can be lifted to the level of scientific or mathematical 
studies. Drawing begins with form study in first year. Con- 
cepts of form are obtained by handling solids, and expressed by model- 
ling, cutting, drawing, and developing patterns of solids in card- 
board. Busy work should be systematized and made to apply to 
form, color, and number lessons. Clay work, for its disciplinary 
value, should be continued beyond primaries. Manual training 
of third, fourth, fifth, and sixth years should consist of cutting and 
pasting designs, development in cardboard. Namber should be 
combined in every grade with the making in cardboard. Sixth 
grade boys should be taught to guage, square, and cut, to line with 
knife, while girls sew. By such exercises manual training is com- 
menced which is needed most. The educational value of drawing 
is lost unless each line means something. For this reason represen- 
tation must be taught by giving solids to each pupil Sewing 
should be commenced in fourth year ; stitches learned on practice 
cloth, then applied. Cooking is excellent manual training for girls. 
Knowledge of food stuffs, their relation to needs of body and of 
principles governing their preparation is an end to be sought. 
Manual training is not an educational panacea, but will produce bet- 
ter workers with brain and hand. 

The second paper on the subject of ‘‘ Manual Training ’’ was read 
by Fred Sherman, Supt. of Schools of Pawtucket. He was in 
favor of this kind of trainiog so far as it was a means of education. 
He did not agree with all that had been advocated by Miss Fay. 
A thorough knowledge of the elementary studies, essential to good 
mental development, is of primary importance». Drawing is un‘ 
questionably valuable. 

Rev. W. N. Ackley, Supt. of Schools, of Warren, R. I., said 
that power to do things with one’s hands as well as with one’s mind 
gives one a sense of strength. Manual training prepares the pupil 
for the practical emergencies of life. 

Dr. Thomas J. Morgan thought that an exhibit of home work 
done by pupils would stimulate manual training, outside of the 
school work. 

The discussion was continued by W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, by 
invitation of the Institute, and by Miss White, of Providence, 
Supervisor of Drawing, who said that drawing was as useful as °. 
means of mental training as for the training of the hand ; also by 
Mr. Wilson of the State Normal School, and the President, Geo. 
E. Church. 

The ‘‘Report of Chsirman of Reading Circles, followed by Recom- 
mendation of Courses of Reading for 1888-9, by the Directors.’’ 
The reports were made on Science by D. W. Hoyt, Principal High 
School, Providence ; on Pedagogy. by Geo. J. McAndrew, New 
Haven, Conn.; on History, by E. C. Willard, Westerly; on Lit- 
erature, by Sarah Marble, State Normal School; on Language by 
A. J. Manchester, Providence, and on Geography, by Miss Eliza- 


beth Hammett, of Newport, R. 1. The reports will be printed, 
and we hope to acquaint the readers of the JoURNAL with the rec- 
commendations contained in these several reports. 
The members of the Institute had a delightful social gathering, 
and a collation at Spink’s Hall, beginning at 5 o’clock, p, m. 
EVENING SESSION, 
A very large and cultivated audience greeted the first speaker, 
His Excellency, Governor Taft, who said the object of pop- 
ular education was the development of the human mind, He 
emphasized the importance of giving the teacher official sup- 
port and general control under proper restrictions, and that 
she should not devote herself to intellectual training alone, 
bat to the formation of a well-rounded, symmetrical character, and 
the introduction of her own personality in her profession, with con- 
fidential intercourse and cheerfulness of spirit. In the infliction of 
punishment patience and jadgment should be employed, and the 
school permeated by Christian influences. He was opposed to sec- 
tarianism in the interest of the highest and broadest education, and 
urged more attention to manual training and technical study for 
the preparation of young men for business purposes. The profes- 
sional scholar often leaves college at a disadvantage with a 
of eighteen, so far as knowledge of the practical affairs of life are 
concerned, 

Rev. H. W. Rugg, of Providence, followed, and alluded to the 
increase in stimulating agencies to a higher education and the en- 
lightenment of public sentiment which demanded the most and 
best, whereby the range of instruction was broadened, and in- 
creased diligence and more efficient service of teachers had been 
manifested. In answer to the problem as to ‘‘ what is wanting in 
and out of our schools, and how much do we want,’’ he said that 
the essential elements should be maintained, rather than deviation 
into new ways which might not be progressive. The public school 
system should keep carefully aloof from all religious sects and 
dogmas, and all should stand on a common footing. The treatment 
of the views of the people should be founded on the broad ground 
of American citizenship, with much to give and take, with equal 
rights in the privileges enjoyed. There should be a stern, persist- 
ent opposition to the encroachments which threaten the welfare 
and perpetuity of our educational system. The scope of education 
should embrace the whole man,— body, mind, and soul. The 
speaker emphasized the importance of the system of manual train- 
ing, and the establishment of a practical department as a grand 
help toa large number desirous of a real, substantial education, 
which in itself is a protection to the state. Handcraft should be 
taught with headeraft as a barrier against folly and poverty. He 
advocated the introduction of a work school, not for drudgery and 
toil, to be incladed in every intermediate and primary achool. A 
broad plan of education should be adopted which does not check 
the progress of the city aud commonwealth, but insures the 
work and needed education of all children. 

The last paper was by A. P. Marble, Sapt. of Schools, Worces- 
ter, Mass., who made an address on ‘* The Powers that be and the 
Powers that Ought to be.”” The schools belong to the whole 
people, and their will is enforced by officers, variously named, and 
with some diversity of powers, but xll for the same end. These 
officers should be directly responsible to the people to secure local 
interest in education; but they should not be subject to sudden 
changes. The responsibility for the schools should be definite, and 
not distributed among several boards, nor entrasted to a body so 
large as to be unwieldy, The appropriation of money and the 
contracts for schoolhouses should not be made by that body, while 


‘well without a good knowledge of the stracture of language. There 


the al of plans and the control of the houses for school pur- 
poses belong to that committee. It would be a surrender of re- 
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publican principles, to maintain at public expense, schools for any 
class of the community, controlled by men not public officers, and 
where eligibility for teaching necessitates the belonging to a par- 
ticular class or order. Church schools have not originated in the 
wish of the people or of any class of the people. They have been 
ordered by a hierarchy in whose appointment no class of our people 
have any voice. That kind of school will not supplant the public 
school generally, because the people of the church will not fall into 
line. They are American citizens, 


Turrp Day. 


Alex. E. Frye, Cambridge, Mass., read a paper on ‘‘ The Slopes 
of the Earth, the Basis of Life,’’ an abstract of which appears 
in another column of the JOURNAL. 

L. W. Russell, Providence, commended the work of Prof. Alex. 
E. Frye, on geography, showing how geography can be taught and 
much of the useless detailed drudgery can be eliminated. 

P. A. Gay, Providence, thought every teacher of geography 
should keep constantly in view the ends designed to be gained. 
With little children the definitions should be illustrated by actual 
acquaintance with nature. The concluding paper was by Rev. F. 
D. Blakeslee. Topic: 

The Teacher and his Relations.’ 

He said: The teacher’s influence is one in a trinity of forees which 
is to decide America’s future; hence the importance of our topic. 
From our relations arise our obligations and duties. The teacher's 
relations to himself first [claim our attention: It is plainly the 
teacher’s duty to so perfect himself as to make himself as efficient 
as possible in his calling. This demands attention to his physical, 
mental, and moral well being. Upon his physical condition de- 
pends largely his mental and moral characteristics. 

The teacher’s relation to his pupils: This is perhaps the most 
important of any in the present discussion. Upon his fidelity here 
depends largely the character of those to whose hands are com- 


mitted the welfare of the nation. The teacher is under a high 
obligation to the state to do for his pupils his utmost to make them 
good citizens. Without morality in our citizens, the foundations of 
our nation rest upon a quicksand. Without mental ability to dis- 
cern the bearing of great questions, moral training, however ex- 
cellent, will not prevent national calamities. Without physical 
stamina in our citizens, there can be very little material prosperity 
and no power to maintain our position against the encroachments of 
foreign powers. 

How is the teacher to properly discharge the obligations growing 
out of his relations to his pupils? First, by direct instruction. 
Second, by his personal example; by that unconscious influence 
often so potent in matters of morality, gentility of manners, and 
habits of scholarship. Thirdly, he is to do this by the enforcement of 
his authority. 

Next in importance comes the teacher’s relation to the parents of 
his pupils: ‘There is frequently a great lack of any knowledge on 
the part of the teacher of the home surroundings and influences of 
his pupils. Too often the only communication the parent ever has 
trom the teacher, is one of complaint against the pupil. He should 
endeavor, so far as possible, to enlist the sympathy of the parent in 
his work. By visiting the parents the teacher has an opportunity 
of arousing in them an ambition for a broader scholarship and a 
higher education for the children. The teacher, by knowledge of 
the homes, has also a better means of judging of the characteristics of 
his pupils, and is consequently better able to deal with them in mat- 
ters of discipline and instruction. ‘The teacher stands in vital rela- 
tions to his fellow teachers. He should seek to be helpful to them. 
The teacher of experience should assist in all possible ways the inex- 
perienced teacher. There should be a feeling of fraternity between 
the members of the profession. Esprit de corps should be culti- 
vated. We should get from, and give to, those who are associated 
with us in this great calling. We should be less critical and cen- 
sorious of the failings and foibles ot fellow teachers. We should 
lift up and not pull down, commend more and censure less, The 
teacher is largely concerned with the community in which he 
dwells, hence his relation to it. He is largely a leader in that com- 
munity. He has usually more influence in this direction than either 
the lawyer or the physician. His opinions and sayings are more re- 
garded than those of any other person in the community, unless it 
be the clergyman. 
more to mold character than any other persons save the mothers. 

The discussion was opened by William V. Slocum, of Phenix. 


NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The superintendents of New England assembled on the morning 
of the 9th for their forty-third annual meeting, with President Geo. 
A. Littlefield of Newport in the chair and Supt. W. E. Bates of Can- 
ton serving as secretary. In addition to a large number of superin- 
tendents there were present Sec. J. W. Dickinson, Agents Edson, 
Walton, and Martin, Dr. W. T. Harris, State Superintendent 
Draper of New York, Rev. A. D. Mayo, Supervisors Hopkins and 
Metcalf, a number of prominent normal school men, and several 
state superintendents. 

Rev. Dr. Duryea of Boston conducted devotional exercises, which 
were followed by the transaction of routine business. The chair ap- 
pointed the following committee to nominate a president: Messrs. 
Hatch of New Bedford, Morss of Portsmouth, and Tash of Port- 


land, 

‘* Examinations and Promotions,’’ the first topic on the program, 
was introduced, Supt. Edwin P. Seaver, of Boston, opening the 
discussion. He described his system in brief as follows: Promo- 
tion from class to class is made by the masters of the grammar 
schools, who are also principals of a district which comprises one 
grammar and several primary schools. The primary course covers 
three years, the grammar six. In grading the pupils, the principal 
is not interfered with in the slightest, each one pursuing that 
method which, under the circumstances, does the least harm to the 
least number. At two points only do the superintendent and super- 
visors have to do with examinations and promotions. Pupils pass- 
ing from the primary to the grammar grade, and from the gram- 
mar to the high school, must take the supervisors’ examinations. 
Printed questions are sent to each district, and the principal con- 
ducts the examination, the teachers marking the papers, which are 
then returned to the superintendent, together with an individual 
record of the work in each study. The work of the year and the 
result of the examination are given equal weight in determining a 
pupil’s promotion. 

The following is an abstract of the paper presented by Supt. 
William E. Buck, of Manchester, N. H., on the same topic : 

He first presented the form of school organization peculiar to his 
city, in which it appears there are three distinct grades, or classes, 
in each primary school, and two distinct grades in each middle 
school and in each grammar division. The course of study for the 
elementary schools covers nine years. The teachers of these 
schools are not allowed to require their pupils to prepare any les- 
sons out of school hours; yeta few pupils, annually, : r+ found ready 
to enter the high school at the age of thirteen, and occasionally one 
at twelve. Pupils may begin the course at the age of five. Pro- 
motions below the first division grammar grade are regularly made 
semi-annually; to the high school annually; and, irregularly, when- 
ever a pupil is found well qualified to enter upon the work of the 
next class. Principals of grammar schools have no assistant teacher 
in their rooms, and they are not held responsible for the scholarship 
of schools in their buildings below the grammar grades, all pri- 
mary and middle schools being under the direct supervision of the 
superintendent in the matter of their studies. No formal written 
tests are submitted to pupils in the primary schools. Written reviews 
are required of middle-school pupils only when the superintendent 
prepares and forwards the questions, which he usually does once a 
year. They are submitted in the grammar and high schools quar- 
terly. But one such exercise is allowed during any week, and it is 
expected to be given in place of, and at the time for, the regular 
recitation upon the same subject. Answers are criticised and 
marked by teachers, and at tome subsequent recitation period 
allotted the subject, pupils have their papers returned to them, a 
recitation is made concerning essential points, and any misunder- 
stood marking isexplained. The papers are then collected and kept 
on file till after the next promotions are settled. Though a record 
is made of results, and a report of these forwarded to parents, pro- 


The teachers of our land are probably doing | 


motions are made upon the recommendations of the teachers, who 
are directed to advance those pupils known to be fitted, whatever 
be the mark of their standing. he written reviews are esteemed 
only for their educational value. The per cents. found are merely cir- 
cumstantial, being sought for the satisfaction of pupils and parents, 


more readily. 
established as a basis upon which to make promotions. 


and to advance the worthy. 


tions are made semi-annually below the highest amar 
°F the grammar classes high school, and in the 
i hool promotions are made annually. 
5, inclusive, promotion is made by the teachers 
of the several grades upon their own judgment of the fitness of 


h 1 to advance with his class. 
Hs cafes 6 to 8, inclusive, and in the high schoo! grades, the 


ions are made by the principals. ; 
PrThe superintendent ‘wominally makes the promotions from the 
ammar grade to the high school. ; 
O rcomination questions are prepared by the person whose right 
it is to make the promotions, —teacher, principal, or superintendent. 
Promotions in grades above the fifth are made upon a basis of 
70 %, in obtaining which, the regular work counts twice : as much as 
the examination mark. Seventy per cent. means 70 % upon each 
of the leading subjects of study and an average of 70 % upon the 


minor subjects. 
Modifications : 
(1) Those standing 90 % on the regular work for the last five 


months are not required to be examined for promotion to the high 


school. . 

(2) Those who have been twice over the work of a grade are 
promoted without reference to their per cent. 

(3) Those below the required percentage are promoted for any 
reasons deemed sufficient by both teacher and examiner. 

A general discussion was then indalged in, Superintendents Tar- 
bell and Edgerly leading. ‘The point was emphasized that promo- 
t'on did not always mean a change of room and teacher, and neither 
did a change of room and teacher always mean a promotion. Mr. 
Tarbell spoke of the difficulty he encountered in making parents 


understand that point. 
Following an intermission of ten minutes, the Association dis- 


cussed and passed the following set of resolutions : 


1. That the superintendent’s examinations should be both oral and 
written, and should test the mental development of pupils more than 
the amount of knowledge they have acquired, an important object of 
these examineSee being to indicate to teachers desirable subjects of 
teaching and drill. 

2. That the examinations given by teachers should be both oral and 
written and should serve (a) to fix the thoughts already awakened in 
the minds of pupils; () to cultivate their powers of expression; (c) to 
ascertain what subjects, if any, should be reviewed. 

3. That the fitness of a large proportion of every class for promotion 
is best known by the teachers, upon whose judgment the superintend- 
ent should largely rely in making his decisions. 

4. That in regard to those pupils of whose fitness to pass into a 
higher grade the teacher has doubts, no arbitrary standard should be 
fixed, but that various circumstances should be considered, such as 
age, habits, intentions, home influence, health, and intelleetual ability. 

5. That individual promotions, or promotions that are made at times 
other tban the time of class promotions, should be most carefully at- 
tended to by both teachers and superintendents, to the end that no 
pupil may waste time in waiting for others longer than circumstances 
make it necessary. 


Following the recess, Secretary Dickinson offered the following 
resolve which was unanimously adopted by a rising vote : 

As it has pleased an over-ruling Providence to remove by death Mr. 
E, C. Carrigan, a distinguished member of the Massachusetts Board 
of Kducation, an active and efficient member of the Boston Schvol 
Committee, an able and earnest advocate and supporter of our system 
of popular education, therefore, 


Resolved, That we, the New England Association of Superintend- 
ents, express our full appreciation of the eminent service our departed 
friend has performed in aidmg the great cause which this association 
Was organized to promote, aud that itis with profound regret that we 
iearn of his death, and of the great loss which the cause of public edu- 
cation must be made to experience on account of it throughout our 
whole couutry. 


Superintendents Patterson and Seaver offered remarks speaking 
highly of the deceased. 

Hon. A. 8S. Draper, superintendent of public instruction for the 
state of New York, gave a paper on ‘‘ State Certificates.’’ Ile suid 
that all teachers’ certificates should have the authority of the state 
behind them. The purpose should be to eliminate from the schools 
all unqualified teachers. He outlined the system adopted by the 
state of New York. The examination by the State D-partment 
must be passed before one can secure a position as teacher. An 
examination is held once a month, generally on Saturday. There 
are three grades of certificates connected with this examination. 
The teachers of the first grade are required to secure an average of 
65 %, and in the second and third grades 75 %. The question 


papers are prepared by the State Department of Education and 


and as aids to teachers in enabling them to determine promotions |sent out three or four days prior to the examination in sealed en- 
No required per cent., norany uniform standard, is | velopes aud opened after the teachers are assembled. ‘The exami- 
Absolute nation of the answer papers is performed by the local school com- 
frecdom is given the teacher, who is expected to know, to indicate, | missioners and results reported at the State Department. This is 


the one weak point in the plan. They should all be examined by 


Connecticut was represented in this discussion by Supt. M.S.|a central board. Each certificate shows the standing of the teacher 
Crosby, of Waterbury, who said in brief: The teachers in our in all branches in which they are examined. A permanent record 


The teachers in the public sch»ols are the servants of the state, and | schools are so secure and permanent in their positions, notwith-| is kept at the State Department at Albany, and is open to the use 
should meet the responsibility laid upon them to teach the duties standing annual elections, that their advice and general assistance | of all commissioners in the districts. ‘These certificates become of 


of citizenship. 

The report of the Treasurer was made by Geo. F. Weston, and 
showed the finances of the Institute to be in a good condition. J. 
Milton Hall, chairmau of the Committee on Nominations, reported 
the following list of officers for the next year, and they were all 
unanimously elected. 

Prest. — George Church, Providence. 

Sec’y. — Charles N. Bentley, Central Falls. 

Ass't Sec’y. — Philawder A. Gay, Providence. 

Treas. — George F. Weston, Providence. 

Ass’t. Treas. — John Daboll, Providence. 

Vice Presidents — Rey. Daniel Leach, D.D , Hon. Thomas B. 
Stockwell, Rev. W. N. Ackley, Dwight R. Adams, Stella C. Al- 
len, Benj. Baker, Arthur W. Brown, Alfred W, Chase, Rebecca 
E, Chase, Patience Cole, Alfred G. Collius, Mary E. Coy, Harriet 
A. Dean, Sarah E. Doyle, 5. Fanny Eddy. Rhoda A. Esten, Mar- 
cius H. Esten, Charles B. Goff, Geo. P. Hall, Harriet E. Hewett. 
Benj. W. Wood. F. E. MeFee, Joseph E. Mowry, Adelia C. Salis- 
bury, Ellen A. Salisbury, Fred. Sherman, Horace S. Tarbell, Wm. 
Tucker, J. Lewis Wightman, Everett C. Willard, Frederick W. 
Wing, Gilbert E. Whitmore. 

Directors. —Geo. A. Littlefield, Henry W. Clarke, Geo. W. Cole, 
Arthur L. Doe, Emma A. Durfee, Peace C. Gray, J. M. Hall, 
Lizzie Hammett, H. W. Harrub, D. W. Hoyt, Alice J. Jones, 
Wilhelmina A. Luft, A. J. Manchester, Sarah Marble, Thos. J. 


Morgan, J. M. Nye, Wm T. Peck, Elizabeth H. Pitman, L. W. | 


Russell, J. M. Sawin, W. G. Webster, Wm. E. Wilson. 

Rev. Mr. Ackley, chairman of Committee on Resolutions, pre- 
sented the customary series, thanking the local committee, speakers, 
musicians, and others, and they were adopted. 


in matters of examination and promotion is of great value. In the 
primary and lower intermediate grades no examinations are given, 
the teacher’s judgment being considered supreme. Iu the upper, 
middle, and higher grades the superintendent gives an examination, 
the teachers themselves appointing the time tor holding it. ‘The 
whole day is given to one examination, no time limit being made, 
resulting in less worry and nervous anxiety and excitement. The 
papers are marked by the teachers and kept on file that the super- 
mtendent may have access to them when any question is raised. 
'In making out test questions the aim is to find what the pupil 
‘knows rather than what he does not know. Allowing the whole 
responsibility to rest upon the teacher had been tried and proved a 
failure, for the teachers are accused of favoritism by the parents, and 
acknowledge, themselves, that oftentimes they are not in a position 
to render impartial jadgment. The teachers did not favor the 
system. A combination of methods whereby a portion of the pupils 
' were promoted on the teacher’s recommendation and the remainder 
submitted to an examination gave like results with the first plan. 
| Written examinations are better than a series of monthly tests. 
Oral examinations are not to be commended. No pupil having 
| passed in advance of his class before the stated time of promotion 
‘ys made to wait that time. It is not my plan to sacrifice the indi- 
‘ vidual to the machine. 
Supt. Horace S. Tarbell, of Providence, continued the remarks, 
speaking in substance as follows: 

There are nine school years before the pupil enters the high 
school. For convenience the local grade terms are not used, but 
grades are spoken of as coincident with years of school life begin- 
ning with the first or lowest primary, and ending with the ninth or 
highest grammar grade. 


‘shall have taught at least two years. 
,is granted to all who pass the examination. 


more than local value. 

Candidates for a third grade certificate must have taught for 
one year, and a second grade certificate requires that the person 
The lowest grade certificate 
These examinations 
do not constitute sure evidence of a teacher's success, but they do 
constitute & minimum standard of intellectual qualifications. The 
local commissioner has the right to reject all candidates, and is the 
sole judge of moral qualifications. The results have been remark- 
able. It has created much better teaching, and in some districts 
bas caused 50% of old, inefficient teachers to drop out of the pro- 
fession. There is a system of pure state certificates which are good 
every where, aud need 10 approval of local commissioners. This year 
we had 400 candidates for this certificate. They have been issued 
since 1548; 1668 were issued in the ten years from 1865 to 1875, 
and from 1877 to 1885 there were 800. This examination is held 
annually in August, and the standards are high. The teacher who 
takes this examination must have taught two years. It is held up 


as a prize to the teachers to stimulate to better work. The state 
superiniendent may issue these to gradaates of colleges who have 
taught successfully for three years. About one hundred of these 
have been issued 

_ The state superintendent may, by law, endorse state certificates 
issued to normal graduates in other states. ‘These certificates have 
been endorsed iv large numbers by the department of New York. 
Very little indication of reciprocity in this matter has been shown 
by the other leading states. Mr. Draper was cordially welcomed, 
and listened to with great interest. He desired an expression of 
opinion on the important matter of the certification of teachers. 


The discussion was continued by Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, of 


FRENCH. 


become interested in them. 
ination of it will in almost every instance lead to its adoption. 


We have just published SUPER’S PREPARATORY FRENCH READER. It contains easy 


and entertaining stories of enough length to give the pupil a chance to 


It has notes and a vocabulary. The price is 80 cents. We bave so much confidence in this book that we think that a careful exam- 


contemplating a change in text-books or willing to adopt a better book than the one in use. To others we send it postpaid, for 80 cents. 


_ We have recently published Fraser’s Souvestre’s Philosophe. with notes and vocabulary, 
tine’s Meditations, with biographical sketch and notes, for colleges and high school, 75 cents. To-m 


yu usually interesting stories for beginners ; with notes, price, 60 cents. 


HEATH & COQO,, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


We are therefore willing to send it free to any school having ten or more pupils in French and 


for beginners, and lower classes in high schools and colle -es, 80 cents. Curme’s Eamar- 
orrow we issue Fontaine’s Historiettes Moderngs, Vol. I.; short, easy, pure and 
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Rhode Island. He was thoroughly convinced of | 
the necessity of a change in the policy of author- 
izing teachers in New England. Towns and cities 
do not, as a rule, have a certain fixed standard. This 
is all wrong. The superintendent generally con- 
ducts the examinations, and does good work in the 
cities and larger towns, but in many smaller towns 
there is Do examination at all, and the teachers are 
appointed in accordance with the whim of the com- 
mittee or trustees. The authority should emanate 
from the state and not from local communities. 
This alone would give a uniform standard, and 
promote the progress of the schools. This would 
remove the candidates from all the prejudices or 
favoritism to which they are liable in the course 
now pursued. It would be a benefit to the 
good teachers. They need the theory of protec- 
tion in this matter. 

Hon. James W. Patterson, of New Hampshire, 
said that New England, and Boston especially, 
had been charged with being the ‘hot bed” of 
new ideas in education, but he was inclined to 
think that it was the most conservative portion of 
the Union. The school systems of New England 
started about one hundred years before those of 
the West, and the old notions still hold sway. 
The newer states could begin at the point of 
progress the older states had attained, and could 
go forward rapidly without the trammels of 
the old systems that had countenance among the 
people. In New Hampshire, we have the town 
system instead of the district system. This was a 
step of great progress. It required a hard struggle 
to establish it, the people are so conservative in 
New England. Weare gaining. We must change 
gradually. The examining of teachers is the next 
great step of progress. He favored a County 
Board of Examiners. Novices should be placed 
on probation to determine their natural aptness to 
teach, moral qualifications, ete. 

Supt. J. W. Patterson, of New Hampshire, was 
then elected president, following which an ad 
journment was taken to the Parker House, where 
dinner was served. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


KANSAS, 
State Editor, J. N.WILKINBSON, Emporia. 

The Northwestern Kansas Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Beloit, Nov. 29, 30, and Dec. 1. The 
officers in charge are as follows: F. H. Beloit, 
president; J. H. Young, Phillipsburg, vice-pres- 
ident : Tammie Harn, Osborne, secretary; J. W. 
Whitecotton of Alton, E. E. Brewer of Glen Elder, 
and C, W. Mills of Minneapolis, executive com- 

The Southwestern Kansas Teachers’ Association 
will hold its next meeting in the Grand Opera 
House, Winfield, Thursday and Friday, Nov. 29 
and 30. The officers are: J. M. Naylor, Wichita, 
hea C. M. Kingsley, Caldwell, vice-presi- 

ent; H. S. Landis, Medicine Lodge, secretary ; 
Mrs. M. M. Carson, Wellington, treasurer; James 
H. Hays of Winfield, Buel T. Davis of Anthony, 
and A. Y. Buckles of Sedan, exeeutive committee. 
mittee. Friday evening Joseph Cook will lecture | 
on ** The Seven Modern Wonders of the World.’’ | 

The Southeastern Kansas Teachers’ Association 
will convene at Cherryville, Nov. 29, 30, and Dee. 
1. Officers: A. R. Taylor, Emporia, president ; 
F. H. Umbholtz, Iola, vice-president; G. W. 
Martin, Girard, treasurer; J. A. McKirahan of 
Cherryville,C, M. Light of Chanute, F. M. Dicklow 
of Ottawa, executive committee. 


NEW YORK. 
In connection with the five preparatory schools, | 


IOWA, 


The fall session of the Eastern Iowa School- | 
masters’ Round Table will be held at Lyons, on 
Friday and Saturday, the 23d and 24th. The 
meeting will be called to order at 9.30 a. m., at 
the superintendent’s office in the high school 
building. 


The 33d annual meeting of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Des Moines, 
December 26. General Program. 


Wednesday, December 26. 

9:00 a.m. Meeting of Educational Council at Con- 
gregational Church. 

7:30 P.M. Opening exercises. President's address: 
What the great public expects of its schools. Grand 
Concert. Social at Hotel Savery. 

Thursday, December 27. 

9:00 a.m. Preparatory exercises. Announce- 
ments. 

The standard of college entrance, Prof. C. P. 
Rogers, Marshalltown. Discussion. 

Music in the public schools, Miss Marie Chambers, 
Cedar Rapids. Discussion. Recess. 

The establishment and management of a school 
library, Supt. James McNaughton, Council Bluffs. 
Discussion. 

Friday, December 28 (Forenoon). 

The relation of the state association to the public 
at large, Supt. Dan. Miller, Newton. 

How to familiarize the people with actual school 
work, Supt. C. F. ae es Moines. Discussion. 

Rhetorical, Prof, R. G. Saunderson, Burlington. 
Discussion. 

Reports of Educational Council and Reading Circle. 


Afternoon. 


Reports of Nominating Committee. Election. 

The mission of the Normal Institute, Pres, H.!H. 
Seerley, Cedar Falis. Discussion. 

The relation of the school system to morals and 
religion, Pres. J. F. McFarland, Mt. Pleasant. Dis 
cussion. Recess. 

The problem of illiteracy, its peril and solution, 
Pres. Geo. A. Gates, Grinnell. Discussion. 

Teachers’ experience meeting, led by Jonathan 
Piper, Chicago. 

Address, Power of the Teachers’ Profession, Hon. 
Henry Sabin, of Lowa. 


Saturday, December 29. 


9:15am. Opening exercises. 

Civies from the standpoint of the publie schools, 
Pres. W. I. Chamberlain, Ames. Discussion. 

Miscellaneous business. 

Business meeting of Educational Council. 

Excellent programs have been arranged for the 
five departments: I. The College and University. 
II. County Superintendent and Normal Department. 
IIL. Elementary and Graded Department. 1V. Sec- 
ondary Instruction. V. Penmanship and Drawing. 
The meetings of the departments occur on Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening. 

Inquire of local agent, before securing ticket, for 
reduced rates. 

Association headquarters at the Hotel Savery. 
The hotels have signed contracts for the following 
rates per day: Hotel Savery, $1.50. $2.00 and 2 50 per 
day; Hotel Kirkwood, $1.50 and $2.00 per day; Hotel 
Aborn, $1.50 and $2.00 per day; Hotel Morgan, $1.00 
and $1.25 per day; Hotel Goldstone, $1.25 per day. 
Hotel Sabin, $1.00 per day. 

Badges and hotel rates will be granted only to 
those who have certificates of membership. Any 
one may enroll. All sessions of the general associa- 
tion will be held in the Congregational church. 

The various railways of the state will grant a rate 
of one fare and a third for the round trip. Persons 
will pay full fare going and take a certificate of the 
local ticket agent at place of purchase. When the 
journey is made over more than one line, it is neces- 
sary for the passenger to purchase separate local 
tickets at place of changing roads, and procure cer- 
tifieate thereof for each of the lines employed. 

The State Board of Examiners will hold an exam- 


ination for state certificates and life diplomas, com- 
mencing Wednesday morning, December 26, at 9 


a.m , Irving School building, room No. 8, near corner 
of 10th and Pleasant Streets’ Des Moines, Iowa. GENERAL EPITOME. 


The executive committee this vear is constituted (From November 7 to November 13 inclusive ] 
as follows: W. M. Beardshear. Toledo, chairman; 


F. B. Cooper, LeMars; Julia B. Hoadly, Leon; .J. L — Harrison and Morton. 
Pickard, president, lowa City; A. C. Ross, secretary,} — A Republican House. 


Hampton. 
Persons desiring to secure rooms at the hotels ee ne a 


should address immediately, Hill M. Bell, Secretar 
L. Committee, Des Moines, Iowa, care Callanan Coli.]| — Very large corn and potato crops. 
aoa — The Republicans carry California. 
TENNESSEE. cory governor knighted. 
State Editor, 3. B. Casn, C — Ten lives lost in a fire at Rochester, N. Y. 
— Sad reports from afflicted Gainesville, Fia. 

in Nashville, D. P core wit OC] ~=— West Virginia elects a Republican governor. 
oar in Nashville, Dec. 11, 1888, at which many/ Horrible mine disaster at Pittebarg Kans. 
subjects of vital interest will be presented. The| __ Heavy snows in Kansas and ast ad Mis- 
he has reduced rates | sou rj 
on all rai 8 in the state, tickets to be on sale "Seri . . 
Monday, Dec. 10, good for one week. Among Walk Strike of the coal miners in New South 
the many subjects to be presented we name: 
** Teachers’ Reading Cirele,”’ ‘‘ Work of County 
Superintendents,’’ * State and County Institutes,” 
** School Laws,”’ ‘‘English in the Public Schools,”’ 
and ‘‘Grading Schools.’? Governor Taylor and 
Smith will each deliver an ad- 

ress before the convention. The meeting held| °__ 

one year ago, was the most important educational | , ee ee posted to resaver from 
gathering ever assembled in the state, and no| _ po betrothal of Princess Alexandra of 
pains will be spared to make this a profitable| Gece to Grand Duke Paul of Russia. 


semen. — Burning of the large hotel at Long Beach, 
near Los Angeles, Cal. ; net loss, $45,000, 
NEW ENGLAND. murder. Resignation 
of Sir Charles Warren, chief of the London poliee. 
MASSACHUSETTS. — The defaulting city treasurer of Cleveland 
— The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association | writes from Canada, turning over to the city all 
will hold its forty-fourth annual meeting, in the | his property. 
Girls’ High School ; Building, West Newton St.,| — The French parliamentary committee, spec- 
Boston, Friday and Saturday, Nov. 30 and Dee. 1. |ially appointed, decides in favor of a revision of 
The full program will be given in our next issue. | the constitution. 
: — Inventor Keeley adjud ilty of contempt 
CONNECTICUT. of court in not furnishing explana- 


— The tenth meeting of the Eastern Connecti-| tion of his motor. ‘ 
cut Teachers’ Association, will be held at Slater} — Mr. Moriarty of Boston sentenced in Queens- 
Memorial Hall, Norwich, Friday, November 23, | town, Ireland, to pay a fine of $20 for having ia 
The following is the program : his possession a revolver and ammunition. 

10.00 A. M.—Opening Exercises, Business Meeting. | |), Sinking of the French steamer Rugia in 
“ Physiology” \Class Exercise), Miss C. Behrisch, | the English Channel, through collision with the 
Norwich. “ Arithmetic.” ? Supt. G. I. Aldrich, |Cunarder Nantes; between 70 and 80 lives lost. 
eeeey, ane; (») Mr. M. E, Jensen, Free Academy,/ — Gladstone says the Liberal party has taken 
at ty Collation, Free Academy. up Home Rule, and will carry it to a successful 

1.30 P. M.—* Drawing,” Miss A. B. Hyde, Special | issue; he will not retire from public life until this 
Instructor New Haven Schools. ‘‘ Examinations as | purpose is accomplished. 

a Basis of Promotion,” (a) Supt. N. L. Bishop, Nor- 
wich; (v) Dr. R. P. Keep, Free Academy; (c) Supt. 
elpe e” ve-minute suggestions), (a) In Read- 
ing. Prin. F. H. Beede, Willimantic; (») In Lan-| ROGERS’ GROUPS OF STATUARY. 
uage, Miss E. 8. Patten, Colchester; (c) In Writ- tm 
ing, Prin. 8. C. Minor, Greeneville; @ In Geogra- 
phy, Miss E. M. Curtis, Putnam; (e) In History, Prof. 
J. K. Bucklyn, Mystic ; ” in Discipiine, Mrs. Maria 
Starr, New London; (g) In Spelling, Prin. Thomas 
Latham, Gales Ferry. Calisthenics, Director, Supt. 
E. F. Harding. Reports of Committees. ‘* Music, in 
Schools where no Special Lnstructor is Employed,” 
Prof. C. R, Bill, Salem, Mass. Collation. 

7.30 P. M.—Lecture, ** Daniel Webster,” Supt. Geo. 
A. Littlefield, Newport, R. I. 

Return rates by railroads at one cent per mile. 
The Union Square Hotel offers board at the rate of 
$1.50 per day, and the Wauregan at $2.00, to visiting 
teachers who remain through the evening session. 
Trains going north on Norwich & Worcester R. R., 
leave Norwich, 2.45 and 5.00 p.m. Going south, 
10.065 p.m. Trains going north on New London 
Northern R. R, 3.10 and 6.02p.m. Going south, 
7.15 and 9.20 p. m. 

ELLA A, FANNING, Acting Pres., Norwich. 
RoscoE NELSON, Secretary, Putnam. 


es. 
— Montana will send a Republican delegate to 
Congress. 
— Italy desires to assist in blockading Zanzibar 
against slave traders. 

— A German officer in Alsace-Lorraine attacked 
by French sympathizers. | 


FOR DYSPEPSIA 
USB HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. LoRENzO WAITE, Pittsfield, Mass., says : 
‘* From its use for a period of about eight weeks, 
to the exclusion of ail other remedies, I attribute 


mentioned editorially in a recent issue, we should the restoration to health of a patient who was 
have named the Peekskill Military Academy of emaciated to the last degree, in consequence of 
New York, which also makes physical examinations nervous prostration and dyspepsia. This patient’s 
and anthropometric measurements the basis of stomach was in such an irritable condition that he 
physical training. The same system of measure- could not bear either liquid or solid food. An 
ments and tests is employed that is used at Har- accomplished physician of many years’ experience, 
vard and Amherst, and upon the result of the ex- | whom I called in consultation, pronounced his 
amination is based each pupil’s prescription for case an incurable one. At this stage I decided 
mnastic work. At the end of the year the stu- to use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, which resulted 
t receives a chart of measurements, etc, as above mentioned.’’ 


Wentworth’s Series : 


“THE MOST SUCCESSFUL TEXT-BOOKS OF THE PAST DECADE.” 


The verdict of Teachers and Critics upon Wentworth’s Wew 
Geometry may be fairly summed up in this brief statement : — 
‘‘The author has made a substantial advance upon a book that 


was already the best of its kind.” 


According to the most accurate figures that could be obtained, March 1, 1888, there are 
in the United States about 175 colleges and 3000 schools which use either the Algebra, 
the Geometry, or the Trigonometry. Probably, on the average, two of the books are 
to be found in each of these institutions. The higher books enjoy a similar popularity, 
and the Arithmetics have been received with no less favor than the earlier books. 

In addition to the general adoption in the United States, Wentwor th’s Mathematics 
are used in leading institutions in Canada, Great Britain, Turkey, Syria, India, China, 
Japan, and the Hawaiian Islands, and also to some extent in Africa, South America, 


and New Zealand. 
Send for terms of introduction. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


DO YOU WANT 


A good home in a family, with a moderate salary, in POLITICS 

a large New England city, with time and opportu 

Bookkeeping. ust be a sciplinarian, wi th of b 18 
power to gain the confidence and control of boys. 18 pucked, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, This photographic print shows a gouty old gentleman, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, who has pom entertaining bes 

8 Somerset Bt., Boston. ing to act as peacemaker by the 

mouth of one of the disputauts with her hand, and hold- 

SONGS OF HISTORY. By HEZEKIAH BUTTER- ing her fan before the face of the other. 
WORTH. bound cloth. $1.90./ See notice on page 309 of The JoURNAL of 
Ad 


ress NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
2 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. Nov. 8. 


New Supplementary Reading. 
CHILDREN’S STORIES OF THE GREAT SCIENTISTS, 


By Henrrerra WRIGHT. 

With Numerous Full-page Portraits. 1 Vol. i2mo. $1.25. (i Special Net Rates to Tenchere, 
Miss Wright’s two previous books have attained such popularity that a cordial welcome is antici- 
pated for this new volume. It deals, in a simple, entertaining manner, with sixteen of the great _ 
of science, giving a brief, readable account of their lives, and of what discoveries they made, e 
narratives are fresh and animated, having a graphic picturesqneness which is rarely found in the treat- 
meat of such topics. The portraits of Galileo, Newton, Franklin, Agassiz, Faraday, Darwin, and 

others, reflect excellently the characters of the men. 

By the Same Author, and Uniform with the Above. 


HILDREN’S STORIES in AMERICAN HISTORY. 
CHILDREN’S STORIES of AMERICAN PROGRESS. 


Each with 12 Full-page Iilustrations. Each, 81.25. 
The former of these volumes deals with the remote and partially legendary episodes of our earlier 
history, while the latter contains pictures of events of the first half of the present century. ae 
ion of the youngest; “Taken together they present a series of pict- 
yr well sions in their ures of great graphic interest. The illustrations 
‘teens.’ —The Albany Argus. are excellent.” — The Nation. 
* most delightful aud instructive collection of | “They are told in # singularly free an 
ner. Almost every occurrence in the gradual devel- 

n attractive | the antecedent time and events which lec \ 
story Evening Post. | particular points described.”—The Chicago Times. 


IMPORTANT TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. A 

These heen selected by some of the most prominent educators of this country for their course 

of “Aitestion called to them, as giving the most gratifying results for this 
purpose. Correspondence is solicited concerning copies for examination and terms of introduction. 


Apply immediately to 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICACO. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 74° 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Author. 


Publisher. 
Scribner & Welford. N Y, 


Title. . 
perth Italian Folk, - - - - Garr 00 
Leola. - - - - - - 7 Tro J B Lippincott Co, Phil 1 25 
Botany. - - - - - Chambers-Ketchum 1 00 
Leaves from the Life of a Good-for- Nothing. -  Eichendorff 5 00 
A Young Hero. . - - - - Ellis A L Burt, N Y, 1 00 
Housekeepers and Home-Makers. - - - White Jordan, Marsh, & Co, Boston, 1 25 
Temple House. Stoddard Cassell & Co, N Y, 1 00 
Another’s Crime. - - - - Hawthorne 3 1 00 
The Young Idea. - - - - - Le Row 24 * “ 1 00 
Autrefois. - - - - - Harrison “ 1 00 
Modern German Reader. - - . - Buchheim Macmillan & Co, N Y, 60 
Poetical Works. - - - - - Browning 1 50 
Elementary Political Economy. - - Cannan “ 25 
Practical Instruction in Botany. - - - Bower 2 60 
A New Theory of Parallels. - . - Dodgson - es “ 75 
Sharing the Profits. - - - - - Calkins Ginn & Co, Boston, 25 
Clover. - - - - Coolidge Roberts Bros, Boston, 25 
A Soldier’s Children. - - - - - Ewing E & J B Young & Co, N Y, 1 50 
Behind Closed Doors. _ - - ~ - Green GP Putnam's Bons, WN Y, 50 
Franklin in France. - 7 - - - Hale Roberts Bros, Boston 3 00 
Problems of American Civilization. - - M Baker & Tay or Co, N y, 60 
Harvest Sheaves. - - ‘ - . Hazard Cong 8 8 & Pub Soe, Boston, 05 
The Adwirable Lady Biddy Fane. - - Barrett Damrell & Upham, Boston, 50 
Primary Number Cards. - - - - Shove Ginn & Co, Boston, 30 

NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


PUBLISHERS’ 


D. LortHrop CompANY, Boston, in their Fall 
Announcements offer some exquisite gift-books 
for the forthcoming holidays. Among these are 
some especially appropriate to Christmas, but de- 
sirable for any occasion, such as E. C. Stedman’s 
noble poem, “‘ The Star Bearer,’’ with its fine 
illustrations by Howard Pyle; ‘‘ The Story of 
Mary the Mother,’’ compiled by Rose Porter 
from the Bible, from Historical and Legendary 
Art, and from sweet songs, all beautifully illus- 
trated with full-page photogravures from famous 

intings; ‘‘ The Five Madonnas,’’ showing five 

paintings, with Mrs. Hemans’s ‘‘ Evening 
Hymn to the Virgin’; ‘‘ Warwick Brookes’ 
Pencil Pictures of Child Life,” with Biographical 
Reminiscence; ‘‘The Longfellow Remembrance 
Book’’ ; Margaret Sidney’s ‘Old Concord : 
Her Highways and Byways,”’ profusely illustrated ; 
“The Luck of Edenhall’’ ; ‘‘ Artist Gallery 
Series’’ ; ‘‘ Pansies for Thought,’’ some of the 
choicest of ‘‘ Pansy’s’’ thoughts; Tolstoi’s ‘‘ What 
People Live by,’’ and ‘‘ Where there is Love there 
is God’’; J. T Trowbridge’s many admirers will 
find a choice collection of his poems not heretofore 
published in book form in a beautiful volume en- 
titled ‘‘The Lost Earl: with other Poems and 
Tales in Verse’’; ‘‘ The Holy Grail,’’ a folie edi- 
tion de luxe, and a quarto, beautifully illustrated 
by W. L. Taylor will be found one of the richest 
gift-books of the season. Of a different class are 
their splendid series, ‘‘ The Story of the States,”’ 
** The Story of the American Sailor,’’ ‘‘ Volcanoes 
and Earthquakes,”’ ‘‘ Glimpses of Great Fields,’’ 
ete. In juveniles this firm take the lead, and 
their line of attractive annuals, story-books, and 
books combining instruction with amusement, was 
never richer than at present. Send for a catalogue 
and see for yourselves. It will repay you. 

A.S. Barnes & Co., New York City have 
just issued a Special Catalogue of New and Re- 
vised Educational Works that they publish. It 
contains specimen pages of beautiful illustrations 
taken from their History series, pictures from the 
New National Readers, from the two-book series 
of Geography, from their Language Lessons, 
Reading Charts, from Carrington’s Battles of the 
American Revolution, from Barnes’s General His- 
tory of the World, and from Worman’s First 
Spanish Book. The catalogue is a charming 
specimen of typography, and valuable as showing 
a very extensive list of good textbooks, Readers, 
Histories, Drawing Books, Penmanship Series, 
Geographies, Language Lessons, Steele’s Popular 
Series in the Sciences, Bardeen’s Rhetoric, and 
other works comprising more than three hundred 
publications, representing textbooks adapted to 
every grade of common school and college classes. 
Specimen pages sent free of cost to any address. 
Deseriptive catalogue free. Address A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 111 and 113 William Street, New York 


City. 
ImPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 


save Baggage Express and e Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 

live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
otel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


The Listemann Concert Company 


OFFERS TO 
Schools, Colleges, 
AND 
Lecture Committees 
The best Instrumental Musical Concerts in this 
country. 


Wotr Fries 
Are among the performers. 
For terms and dates address 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


— Old Time, in whose bank we deposit our notes, 
Is a miser who always wants guineas for groats ; 
He keeps all his customers still in arrears 
By lending them minutes and charging them 

years. — Holmes. 


— Have you read the advertisement of B. F. 
Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va., in another 
column? If not, please do so at once. Yon 
may not be specially interested in what they have 
to say, but if you will call some of your friends’ 
attention who need employment to their advertise- 
ment you may confer a life-long favor on them. 


—A pone, lady teacher of a public school at 
Santa Rosa, Cal., was very desirous of giving an 
** exhibition ”’ at the close of the term, and drilled 
the scholars in declamations, recitations, etc. 
The pupils were strongly averse to the project, 
however, fearing the criticisms of visitors, and 
when the dreaded day arrived, and all preparations 
were completed, the teacher was surprised by the 
absence of visitors, of whom she had invited 
many. The reason was made apparent by the 
subsequent discovery that the pupils bad surrep- 
titiously pinned a card on the door after the school 
hour, which read: ‘*‘ Examination day ! No visit- 
ors admitted this afternoon.’’ 


— The breath of a chronic catarrh patient is 
often so offensive that he cannot go into society 
and he becomes an object of disgust. After a 
time ulceration sets in, the spongy bones are at- 
tacked, and frequently entirely destroyed. A 
constant source of discomfort is the dripping of the 
purulent secretions into the throat, sometimes pro- 
ducing inveterate bronchitis, which in its turn has 
been the exciting cause of pulmonary disease. The 
brilliant results which have attended its use for 
years past properly designate Ely’s Cream Balm 
as by far the best, if not the only real cure for hay 
fever, rose cold and catarrh. 


—.. . Ob, woman with a dog! 
? That leads thee with a silken line— 

O’erfed and underbred, a clog, 

A stupid mass of hair and whine— 
When I behold thee and thy dog, 

My heart is with strange frenzy fired ; 
Scat! Whoop! Get out! I give it up; 

You make me tired. 

— Burdette. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— When Isaac Hopper, the distinguished old 
Quaker, met a boy with a dirty face or with dirty 
hands, he would stop him and inquire, ‘‘ Has thee 
ever studied chemistry ?’’ The boy, with a won- 
drous stare, would answer, ‘‘ No.”’ ‘‘ Well, I 
will teach thee how to perform a carious chemical 
experiment,’’ the old gentleman would answer. 
** Go home, take a piece of soap, put it in water, 
and rub it briskly on thy hands and face. Thou 
hast no idea what a beautiful froth it will make, 
and how much whiter thy skin will be. That’s a 
chemical experiment ; I advise thee to try it.’’ 


CATARRH CURED. 

rgyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly try pe every known 
remedy, at last found a proserees on which completely 
cured and saved him from d . Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren i 
New York, will receive the recipe free ot charge. 


— The Cleveland Leader, in view of the fact 
that 155 more bachelors than benedicts were ar- 
rested in that city last month, draws the conclu- 
sion that ‘‘ matrimony and morality begin with the 


same letter.’’ Misery too, for that matter.—Bos- 
ton Commonwealth. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
In a popular ha may og College a Professor of Physics. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


4. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


It gives us pleasure to inform the educational world that we have just purchased 
of Mr. Seymour Eaton, of this city, suecessor to The Supplement Company, the 
entire series of books, known as “ Teachers’ Help Manuals.” 
There are few progressive teachers in America who 


uals. There is a novelty and freshness about them which 
storm. ‘Teachers will have what is sure to help them in their work, and the immense 


success of these Manuals is probably due to this fact. 


have not heard of these Man- 
hich has taken the teachers by 


THE FIVE FOLLOWING NAMED MANUALS ARE NOW READY : 


i. Practical Crammar: 500 Exercises. 
Do You Tesca GRAMMAR? If you do this book will put new life into your work. You will get your 
money’s worth the first day you use it. 
grades. On every page you will find something entirely new. 
this Manual, can testify to this fact. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. 
TWENTY THOUSAND Cortes of this book have been sold within a year. Several thousand copies have 
been purchased by correspondents in manufacturing, banking, and other mercantile establishments. One 
college bought one thousand copies in one lot. Like the other Manuals, this number covers an old field in 
a new way. It is sensible and practicalthroughout. The sample letters are samples from business houses, 
and the sample envelope addresses are photographic reproductions of actual business envelopes contain- 


ing postage stamp, post-office stamps, etc. 


It isn’t a book of questions, but a book of exercises, adapted to all 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 


There are at school to-day millions of boys who will be mechanics when they grow to manhood. The 
multiples and fractions and decimals and percentages which you are teaching daily will be of little, if any, 
use to them. Here is a book which has been specially prepared for such children. Its chapter headings 
are Carpentering, Brick-work, Papering, Painting, Plastering, Stone-work, ete. It contains about 600 graded 


exercises, with hints and answers. e 


Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 


This is an ARITHMETIC On a new plan, covering primary and grammar grade work. Although pre pared 
for teachers’ use, it has already been adopted as a supplementary text-book in alarge number of schools. 
If you are tired of the kind of exercises usually given in arithmetics, buy this Manual and you will find on 
every page much that is fresh and attractive. The book contains answers. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 

This is a very peculiar book. It is intensely interesting from cover to cover. 
by Prof. A. D. CAPEL, of Cambridge University, England. The price of the English edition is equivalent to 
$1.35 of our money. Our edition is similar to the English edition, except that dollars and cents are substi- 
tuted where necessary for pounds, shillings, and pence. Thousands of copies have already been sold both 


here and in England. 


SEVERAL OTHERS WILL SOON FOLLOW. 


Price in Paper Binding, 25 cts., or 5 for $1.00; Cloth, 40 cts. each, or 5 for $1.75. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the above prices. . 


{@™ Teacners who have ordered and paid for numbers announced, but not yet issued, 
will receive their Manuals as soon as published by us. 


Address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


gummy 10.000 in Cash to be Given FREE to Subscribers. 


A quart of yellow corn has been put into one of Mason’s quart jars, and sealed. The 
measure is the ordinary quart measure, and no one knows the number of kernelsit 
contains, The jar has been deposited in the vauits of a New York safe deposit company 
and cannot be opened or counted until the expiration of this contest, Feb, Ist, 1889. 
The following 4,889 Presents will then be given to the 4. rsons making the 
best guesses as to the number of kernels of corn the jar contains. 3 


LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE CIVEN AWAY! 


1 Present to the person guessing the correct number of kernels, $1,000 

1 hearest the correct number, - 

Os Presents to the & persons making the next best guess, $100 each, 500 

ys i 0 “ 500 “ “ “ “ “ “ 2 “ 1 000 
8.500 “ $8,500 “ “ “ “ 1 


4,389 Presents, Amounting to $10,000 
CONDITIONS a —No guess wiil be received and recorded except froma person who becomes a sub- 
s scriber to THE NEW YORK MAGAZINE, and sends FIFTY CENTS for a six 

months’ trial subscription, The 50 cents is the regular subscription price, and is in no sense a pay 
ment for the guess, but for the magazine, which we believe will be so interesting that you will becomea 
vermanent reader. The Jar will be opened, and kernels of corn counted and Present« awarded 
EBRUARY Ist, 1889, Should nop rson guess the correct number of kernels the jar contains, the one 
ficn THE ONE WHOSE GUESS Is FIRST RECEIVED WILL GLY THE FIRST 
en THE ONE W SE GUES SCEIV GET T FIRS ‘SENT 
OF $1 000, and the next will be entitied to the second. and so on. = FIRST PRESERS 


TO CLUB RAISERS —To those who desire to form clubs among their friends, we will send six sub- 
i s scriptions for $2.50; twelve for $5; twenty-five for #10; fifty for §20, Each 
subscription to be accompanied with the guess in plain figures opposite the ) ame and address sent. 
his offer is made for the sole purpose of TOY it) Err making known one of the most popular publi- 
cationsof the day. THE NEW YORK MAGAZINE isreplete with the choicest literature of the day. 
and contains articles of value and interest from the most noted authors. Itis finely illustrated, of high 


mora! tone, and the proprietors are de'ermined and propose to spend a la sum of money in order to » 

i tin 100,000 American homes. As to our reliability we refer to John F. Phillips & Co., Advertising Necann ta 

Park Row, N. Y.; Jos. B. Stilwell & Co., Printers and Lithographers, 20 Cliff Street. N. Y. ; Rogers & Co. 

Bankers, 129 Pear! Stret, Boston, or any commercial agency throughout the United States. 
Money may be sent by postal note, money order or registered letter. Stamps in amounts less than $1.00. 


Address: WASHINGTON & CO., Publishers, 9 Murray St., New York, 
OUT THIS OUT AND SHOW IT TO YOUR FRIENDS. IT MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN, 


A SUPPLEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF GREAT MERIT, 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


FOR 1888-9. 


The Best and Most Complete Ever Published. 
SPECIMEN PACES FREE. 


For introduction rates address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Bureau of Ed ) 
tg 


KINDERGARTEN 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 7 E. 14th Street, WY. 


Sixteen thousand teachers, who are using 


The work was prepared 


ATERIAL. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The November number of the St. Nicholas 
begins the sixteenth volume of this ever-interest- 
ing monthly. Articles which are of permanent 
interest and value are ‘‘The Queen’s Navy,”’ by 
Lieat. F. Harrison Smith, R.N., a paper describ- 
ing the British Navy and its mancavers during the 


Queen’s Jubilee, fully illustrated from photo- 
graphs of the men-of-war; and the serial papers 
on ** The Routine of the Republic,’’ by Edmand 
Alton, which begin in this number and should be 
read by all young Americans and their parents 
who need to know about the federal government 


in actual operation. Cecil W. Franklyn tells of 
the success of ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy as a Play 
in London’; “‘ Great Japan, the Sunrise King- 
dom,’’ and its changes through the revolution of 
1868 is the subject of a short paper by Ida C. 
Hodnett. Beside these, is a practical paper on 
“ Wood-carving’’ by John Todd Hill; an ac- 
count of the ‘* Western Meadow-Lark’’ by Ernest 
E. Thompson, illustrated by an exquisite drawing ; 
and a report from St. Nicholas’s healthy offspring, 
Agassiz Association,’ and then we have 
barely enumerated the prose. All of these arti- 
cles are richly illustrated. Of course there are 
poems, verses, and other pictures, by N. P. Bab- 
cock, Grace Winthrop, Lizbeth B. Comins, Mar- 
garet Eytinge, Oliver Herford and others, the de- 

ments, and a fine frontispiece from a painting 
y Romney. 


—A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, are 
winning the gratitude of all thoughtful American 
readers for the able manner in which they are 
conducting The New Princeton Review. It isa 
eredit to our national intellectual life and charac- 
ter. It is published six times a year in a most 


creditable form, typography, paper, and binding 
all being excellent. The November number is re- 
markable for its educational articles. Seven able 
papersare: ‘‘ Matthew Prior,’’ by Austin Dobson ; 
** The Intellectual Life of America,’’ by Charles 
Eliot Norton; ‘‘New Priaciples in Education,’’ 


by Charles G. Leland, a paper every thoughtful, 


American educator should read; ‘* The Renais- 
sance of Barbarism,’’ by George R. Stetson ; 
**The Education of the Masses,’’ by James P. 
Munroe, an article that will need some strong ar- 
uments to combat ; ‘‘ Matthew Arnold as an 

oglish Writer,’’ by T. W. Hunt; and ‘‘ John 
Richard Green,’’ by W. J. Loftie; Criticisms, 
Notes and Reviews, and the best Record of Events, 
Political and General, to be found in the country, 
add very much to the value of the review. An 
analytical index of Vol. VI. is appended. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


— There is much entertaining literature about 
the Indians in the November Wide Awake. Not 
the least delightful of this is ‘‘ An Evening at Car- 
lisle,’’ by Miss Sparhawk, a teacher in the Indian 
School, describing an entertainment given by the 
Indian girls, and pleading eloquently for the edu- 
cation of all our young Indians. In Mrs. Upton’s 
**Children of the White House,”’ a fine chapter is 

iven concerning ‘‘The Household of John 
Adams,” full of anecdote and fresh histor- 
ical matter, and with valuable illustrations. An- 
other fine article is entitled ‘‘Some Children of 
Modern Painters,’’ and gives reproductions of 
many exquisite childhood pictures’ by half a 
dozen eminent English and French painters. Har- 
lan Ballard has an instructive article on ‘* Ye 
Knightly Game of Chess.’’ The two serials, 
‘Plucky Smalls’? and ‘‘ Double Roses,’’ are 
concladed, to make way for a new ‘ Peppers’’ 
serial by Margaret Sidney, and one of New Eng- 
land life by J. T. Trowbridge. There are short 
stories in abundance, charming poems, and one of 
the finest premium lists we have ever seen. Wide 
Awake is $2.40 a year. Boston, Mass. - 
rop Co. 

— The Homiletic Review for November has 
among its able contributions several sermons of 
more than usual excellence. Two of the grandest 
of these are by Dr. Herrick Johnson of Chicago, 
and Dr. S. E. Herrick of Boston, the former on 


** The Influence of the Church of God,’’ and the |. 


latter on ‘* The Trial of Christ’s Personal Virtue.’’ 
There is a masterly critical article on Dr. Mac- 


The Amateur’s Favorite. 


THE Kodak CAMERA 


No knowledge of Photegraphy 
is mecessary Lo produce finest pic- 
system. Each Camera 
oaded for 100 instantaneous views. 
Price, $25. Send for descriptive circulars. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM CO., 


CATARRH 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


Nasal 

Allays Pain and 

inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 

maRestores the 


HAY-FEVER Try the Cure. 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS 56 Warren 


laren of Manchester, England, one of the greatest 
living preachers; Dr. Schaff gives the first of two 
papers on Chrysostom, ‘‘the greatest preacher of 
the Greek Church,’’ and Dr. Lyman Abbott has a 
sensible article on ‘‘The Church and our Work- 
ingmen.’’ The Homiletic and Pastoral, and the 
Study Table sections, conducted by Professor Wil- 
kinson and Dr. Ludlow, are also higbly instruct- 
ive. The series of short papers on ‘* The Church 
of Christ,’”’ by Dr. Twitchell of New Haven, 
which is appearing in the Review, are admirable. 
The other parts of the number are up to the mark. 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor 
Place, New York. $3.00 per year; 30 cents per 
single number. 


—‘* Does Newspaper Poetry Pay?” Mem- 
ory Culture,’ ‘‘The Commonplaces of Anony- 
mous Journalism,’ “‘ The Private Scrap-Book,”’ 
Toils of Authorship,” and Authors’ 


Wives’’ are titles of some of the interesting and 
helpful articles in the November Writer. This 
bright Boston magazine for literary workers will 
begin its third volume with the January number. 
It is the only periodical in the world devoted 
solely to explaining the practical details of literary 
work, and it has met with phenoméhal success. 
The price of The Writer is one dollar a year, and 
its address is P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 


— Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, for Novem- 
ber, is promptly at hand. It contains a complete 
novel by Grace King, entitled the ‘‘ Earthlings.” 


The other portions of the magazine are replete 
with entertaining articles by Blondin, the rope 
walker, John Habberton, Edgar Saltus, and others. 
The poetry of this number is unusually good, by 
Frank D. Sherman, C. W. Coleman, Jr., Wm. 
K. Welsh. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


— No living writer has so many readers as Mrs. 
G. R. Alden, known as ‘‘ Pansy,’’ author of the 


celebrated Pansy books and editor of the popular 
magazine for young people, The Pansy ($1.00 a 
year). D. Lothrop Co., publishers, Boston. 


— Any parent who has Our Little Men and 
Women ($1.00 a year) may in due time count on 


larger men and women well acquainted with men 
and things. Published by D. Lothrop Co., Boston. 


— In the November issue of Good Housekeeping 


Dr. J. W. French gives some wise advice under 
the title of ‘‘ How to Live to a Good Old Age.”’ 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The New Princeton Review, for November; terms, 
$3.00 ayear. New York: A. CO. Armstrong & Son, 

The Swiss Cross, for November; terms, $1.50 @ year. 
New York: N, D. C. Hodges. 
Lend a Hand. for November; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: 3 Hamilton Place 
The Writer, for November; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: The Writer. 
Notes and Queries, for November; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Manchester, N. H.: 8, C. and L. M. Gould. 
Wide Awake, for November; terms, $2.40 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 


Now 1s THe Time TO REGISTER for acei- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers. Soon the late autumn 
and winter supply will be called for. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


I am much pleased with the efficiency of your 
agency inan emergency. The grade of teachers you 
are able to sugecst for any kind of position and the 
way you doit, will ensure our patronage in the future. 


Prin. C. 8. J 
North Middleboro, Mass. 


Prof. R. whom you introduced here, is a model 
Christian gentleman, and a first class teacher, Your 
selections for us have given great satisfaction. 

ol for your fidelity. R. A. T. 


I wish to thank you for your kindness and prompt- 
ness in serving me. So well pleased I have been 
with your efforts, that I shall miss no opportunity 
to recommend your agency. F. M. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Iam greatly indebted to you for the service you 
have rendered me. I have secured three positions 
through your aid, and been advanced from $40 per 
month in a school of 30 by to $800 per year, as 
Principal of Building wi pupils and 8 assist- 
ant teachers. W. T. C. 

Adams, Mass. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Geachers 


Agencies. 


rd writes under date of March 1, 1886 


t forward, and satisfactory 
‘a 


he writes under date of March 12,1 


Instead of advertising their wants, the president of the board came to this office and spent two 

forenoons in selecting just the men they wanted. He had a choice among twelve hundred candi- 
dates. and of every one of these he could learn all the essential facts as to age, education, experience, preferences, 
peculiarities; he could see their photographa, read letters written by them, and about them, and learn more about 
& man in five minutes than be could gather in half a day under any less complete system of gathering information, 
He made his selections,reported them to the board with documentary evidence of their fitness, and both were elecied, 
the notice to them of their election being sent officially through this Agency, and one of them not even havin 
known he was a candidate till informed that his election was complete, Th 
ppplicante. because no one knew there were to be vacancies till both vacancies were filled. The president of the 


hk | 8 N ) The school board of Homer decided to employ a new principal and a new teacher of natural science, 
4 


e board were not annoyed ry crow ds © 
6 


“ Of course I can say now without reserve that your way of doing business with us has been in every way gentlemanly, 


ke another illustration to the public schools of Plattsburg there were three vacancies, and the superintend- 
ent spent some time here. Sotormaioing ) ust which of our teachers would best meet his requirements Hereis what 


* Our Board of Education filled ali vacancies last summer through your Agency. I cannot speak in too high terms of 
your careand discrimination in selecting candidates, My frequent cails at your office dusclosed 1 
worthy candidates for positions in every kind of school; 2d, that an increasing number of first-class schools are constantly 
applying to you for teachers. Iam advising every teacher in want of a position to register with you” 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


to me, 1st, that you had 


Tacoma, W. TERR., Sept. 11, 1888. 
Mr. ORVILLE BREWER : 

** We engaged for our High School Principal- 
ship, [salary, $1200,] Miss Sawyer, whom you 
recommended. * * * * * J was also espe- 
cially pleased with your other candidates. I must 
thank you for your prompt action. I have firm 
faith in the efficiency and integrity of your Bureau. 
You may refer to me, whenever such reference 
will aid you.”’ F. B. GAULT, 

Supt. of Tacoma Schools, 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


WHERE OUR TEACHERS GO. 


E. Lona MEADow, Mass., Oct. 10, 1888. 
Mr. ORVILLE BREWER: 

**T secured Mr. A. O. Austin as Principal of our 
school, and will say that we are well pleased with 
him, and thank you for your prompt attention to 
my letter. I should judge that you must cover 
a deal of territory.” 

W. H. Hatt, 


Sec. Board of Education. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


.f§ BP. O Box 1969, New York Ci and 
Branches : { German American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


NION 


Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 


EACHERS’ 


Supplies Teachers 
with Positions, 


w. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Western Office, 48 W. Third S‘., St. Paul. 
KDWakKD A. GUERNSEY. Manager. 


NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


 CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. VY. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals’ Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Teachers’ 


American and Foreign Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Caz, 
mar 
w ° Teachers’ Bureau ee 
[Both Sexes. 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churehes. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. wars. A. D. CULVER, | 


329 Fifth Avenue, 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
NO BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
ER LEER: LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers served Our supply 
hers LARGEST and BEST. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


An Investment for Teachers. 

Add to your income without adding to your labor. 
SILK FARMs within 30 minutes ride of three cities, 
peer | Washington, D.C. These places can 
bought fo! 
who bought of us have already made 50 per cent. on 
the money they have invested without any care or 
trouble to themselves. References from these people 
given upon application. frees planted and taken 
¢are of, crops made and sold for purchaser without 
extra expense. This Jand is mneseneing in value rap- 
idly, and within a year’s time will be double what it 
is to-day. The site is a fine one, right at the junction 
of two railroads. Terms for these places at present 
are $300 cash, or $325 instalments ; viz., $10.00 duwn 
and $5.00 per month. Send stamp for our new book. 


=: BEN HARRISON 


UTHERN LAND AND SILK ASSOCIATION. 
311 No. Charles St,, Baltimore, Md. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Sch 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Oy ty SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 


NV ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History, 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further culars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Princi 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For circulars, etc., add 7 
ress 
‘Miss ELLEN Principal. 
ST4TE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address th 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


[yj STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
er For both sexes. AT Wo: 


E. H. Russe.1, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues 


Agents Wanted. 


10,000 AGENTS wanted to supply 50 Million People 
WITH THE LIFE OF | By the author of 


BEN HUR 


Gen. Lew Wallace, the eminent Author, Statesman, 
friend of Gen. Harrison, is 


living more com .’—Ex -Gov. Porter, of Ind. 
By mail, $2.00. Selling immensely. Egr~ Greatest 

Money Making book of the age. Outfits, 5 Cents. 
D. L. GUERNSEY, Boston, Mass. 


$75.22 to $250.22 soning torus. Agents 


referred who cau furnish ahorse and give their whole 
lime to Lie Spare be 
emplo also. A few vacancies in towns \ 
B, P. JOHNSON ., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


. C. GREENOUGH, Principal.’ 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK, 
OcToBER 8, 1888. 
Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO., New York: 

Gentlemen: I have examined with much interest and satisfaction Prof. ADOLPHE DREYSPRING’S 
“THE CUMULATIVE METHOD GERMAN,” GERMAN VERB DRILL,” and ‘‘ FIRST 
GERMAN READER,”’ and have, in part, also tested the method which they illustrate. They seem 
to me admirably adapted for giving the pupil command of what he knows, which the ordinary 
** Readers’”’ fail to do. 
it by repetition, in modified relations, upon the pupil’s memory. Altogether they embody the best 
methods for acquiring facility in speaking and writing German that has ever come to my notice. 


Very truly yours, 
H. H. BOYESEN, 


Gebhard Professor of German Language and Literature in Columbia College. 


CE : sores | Deutschland oxo pre : 
The LAND where German is spoken,and the PEOPLE 
who speak it. Cloth §1. 

“An excellent, most useful and attractive reader for 
students of German.” 
“lam very much pleased with DEUTSCHLAND. It is 

comprehensive, compact, and practical.” — PRror. W 

WELLS, Union College, 


LA FRAN 


RECUKILLI*¥S ET MISES EN ORDRE Pak A. DE 
ROUGEMONT. An entertaining and instructive 
reading-book for French classes. Cloth, 188 pages, 
$1.00. From Yale 
“ I shall take every opportunity that may present itself 
to recommend its use.””—PRoF. W. D. WHITNEY. 
“ We are using LA Fa@ANOE, and with increasing pleas-| «tne plan is admirable, the ics discussed bein 
ure and profit.”LOUIS POLLENS, Prof. Modern Lang. such as all intelligent Keeprtenen one interested in, an 
From Amherst College. z the style of the composition rendering it unusually at- 
“It is almost the ideal book for which I have been | tractive.”—PRor. TH. L. ANGELL, Bates College. 
looking.”—PRoF. W. L. MONTAGUE. : Specimen copy sent to teachers for ecamination for 
Returnable specimen coptes for examination with | 60 cents. Liberal discount on introductory orders. 


any teacher or school officer on receipt o, cents. Neue A ekdoten. Leichte und heitere 

Stuecke zum Lesen 
und Wiedererzihicn, 


Elwall’s Dictionary + ENGLISH-FRENCH and 
' FRENCH-ENGLISH.| “ Furnishes the best material for drill in conversation 
“The newest, most complete and precise, most satis: | and grammar. and an excellent text for questioning and 
factory ever published (1888). reading.” 
Compact and superbly printed, 18mo, 1,300 pages,| In12 mo, paper 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


25. 
(ay The above works are for sale by booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publisher, 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, |CLARK & MAYNARD, 


——AGENCY FOR PUBLISH 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, Misvl Beaders ; 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- — 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & Lon- | Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEresic PUBLICATIONS. Reed? ourse 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anD AMERICAN | peea’s, Word 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Hucch English. 
CARL SOMORNMOE, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
LANGUAGES. A CARD TO TEACHERS. 
Tf you have School Books which you do not care to 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b: 
American and European authorly tas the best of a!l/; eo, 7 will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


Natural methods. 
New edition of text books in French and Germap now 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Teacherse mployitig this method are taught its applica. 


tion, free of charge at 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Bostou: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. 
New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. 
Brooklyn: 40 Court st. Berlin: 113 Leipzigerstrasse. 
Summer Course at Asbury Park, N. J. 
For sample pages. discount, etc, write to BERLITZ & 


Co., W. Madison Square, N, Y 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 


Standard Educational Serigs, | tem 


uction Price, fos Little Folks. 
aub’s Norma pellers. 
Standard ist Reader,. ..... 


18 CtS.| Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
80 | Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Miaps. 


3d “ «© « 42 * | Peterson's Science. 

“ Pronouncing Speller,. . 18 “ John Wiley & Sons: p- EW YORK, 


Scientific Text-Books and Industrial Works. 
Send for Catalogues ond Circulars. 
all. 


“ Elementary Arithmetic, . 42 “ 
“ Complete 


SHOOL BOOK CO., 
towns. aro. | MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


ies of f the above books sent upon receipt : ‘ 
25 cents. Sent postpaid, 
NEW ENCLAND PUB. CO., 


They supply the vocabulary needed for every-day conversation, and impress : 


Just Published Cold Weather Music Books. 


2. 
MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE NO. 
li h G ammar The chill November winds, the whirling withered 
Introductory Lessons in Eng iS i * | leaves that tap against the window pane, harmonize 
ar Grades well with the sweet music and the cheerful songs that 
For Use in Lower — 77 a are to make winter —~ ee your fuel 
164 pp. 12mo, Cloth. Price for examination, apt These new books are every day more in favor : 
The design of this volume is to present as muc cl ical Pianist, Piano Classics Song 
lications as chil- assica 
ages. ten and twelve can appre- Classics, Song Classics for Low 
late Voices, Classic Tenor Songs, Classic 
Baritone and Bass Songs. Each, $1.00, 
Song (40 cts.. $4.20 per doz.) is the 
music Book for Home and 
Vestry Singing. 


Previously Published : 
MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE No. 1. 


Primary Lessons in Language & Composition, 


y ren from Menard’s Songs 
For Use in Primary Classes. Let the, Chitar Schools (30 cts.), 
12mo, Boards, 144 pp. Price for examination, 30 ¢ts.| 6) yeok’s Songs and Games for Little Ones ($2.00), 
— Rouge $3.60 a doz.) 
> ° All have very sweet chiid’s songs. 
rakes 1p a rousing good even- 


r aid in getting v 
owe 1oring Class to use Song Harmony (60 cts. 
$6 per doz ) Full of most interesting music, sacr 


MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE NO, 3. 
and secular. Song Manual, Book 3 (50 cts., $4.80 
per doz.) is also a good collection, mostly secular. 


Advanced Lessons in English Grammar. 
ople that no better 


For Use in Higher Grammar Classes. ee 
These books together will form a series in English the Temperenes opie 


Grammar which will take a place between od elaple, of Victory (35 cts., $3.60 per doz.) 


| mar diluted into language lessons pure and Wine xmas is coming. Send for lists of Christmas 


and technical grammar. They will be found 

bly adapted to the wants of graded schools, whether 
in the city or country, and can be confidently recom- 
mended on account of their literary and practi 


value. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William St.. NEW YORK. 
268 and 365 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


THOS, NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF BEADEBS. dozen by mail postpaid; $4 a hundred by express, 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. not prepaid. —“Goeed Will to Men.” By J. 
Send for catalogues. tt Hall; “Noel,” by P. F. Campigiio, 
Service ' ond **Peace on Earth,” by JE Hall: 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. these consist of choice Responsive Readings through- 


out which are interspersed Beautiful Carols written 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


ngs. rice of each of the three Services is same 

as for the ‘‘Christmas Selections.” 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


*The New Santa Claus,”’by But- 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


Cantatas and Carols. 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


H H Containing new 

Christmas Selections 

ent writers in this 

—FOR 18886.— and 

receded by 

structive Responsive Exercise that may be eoed with 

or without the Carols, rice, 5cts. each, or S0cts. a 
he Carol Pri 


Cantatas terworth and Murray. ‘Judge Santa 
Claus,”’ by Burnham and Root. “The 
ALSO MANUFACTUR 


Waifs’ Christmas,’* by Burnham and Root. **Santa 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


Claus’ Mistake,” by Burnham and Root. *‘Catchin 
To which special attention is called. 


Kriss Kringle,”’ by Butterworth and Root. Price o 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 


the Cantatas, 30cts. each by mail postpaid. 
atalo ue of all kinds of Christmas Music will 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 


be sent free on application. 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded serie 
are 


The JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
prices,’ They have been agopted by the eltios 
prices. ey have been adop y the ng cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct eons of Form and Drawing in every MUS IC AT SIGHT. 
stage, and especial iv at the outset. The great “* Round Note” Singing Book, for teachers 
r Catalogue and particulars, address = 1o nto 
HE } Simple, thorough, and attractive. ngle copies 
y PRANG EDUCATIONAL -—_ postpaid, 50 cents ; by express, $5.00 per dozen. , 


Chicago Agency 7 Park 8t., Boston 
For the Schoolroom, Singing 
SONGS & GLEES Class, Seminaries, &c. A 64- 
page, well bound Song Supplement to ‘‘ Music at 
Br Zz: a VINCENT, | Sight,” issued October 15th, 1888. By mail, prepaid, 
comprehensive tithe of nee | Single copy, 15 cents ; $1.80 per dozen. 
4 title of anew | 7 KURZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


book in which certain social 
evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wine are the 


subjects of discussion. ‘i hese are presented in their true 
who will not say with him,“ Better Not” = Spicy,sue.| Educational Publishers & Booksellers, 
106--108 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


gestive. and eminently wise.”—S#aptist Quarterly. Taste- 
8. 
Books of any description sent promptly to teachers 


ully bound incloth. Price, 50 cent 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 16 Astor Place, N. Y¥: 

by mail on receipt of price. This has been our bus- 
iness for fourteen years. Send stamp and ask any 


A New Book! 


‘The Virtues and Their Reasons, a system | question you want to. 


Sent by mail for $1.50. 
Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Send for New England Pub, Co.’s Price List. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


By AvusTIN BIERBOWER. 
Maury’s Geographies, [ Venable’s Arithmetics, 


Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO 
” UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 5 Somerset St , Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


A thorough and progressive work on the art of 
Vocal and Physical Expression ; treating of the 
Organs of Speech and Calisthenics, and covering 
the whole field of Elocution. It contains an ad- 
mirable collection of selections for practice and 


recitation. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, . . 


VOICE CULTURE 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


By WILLIAM T. ROSs. 
Special. Terms for Introduction. 


“The nearest perfect of any book intended for the use of student 
all all — Lois A. BANGS, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 


AND ELOCUTION, | 


“It is the book we want.” — A. E. LASKER, President of Napa 

It is very VERY good.” — F. M. EsTERBROOK, San José School of 
Elocution and Oratory. 

“ A Model of its kind.”—Golden Era. 

“ This is an admirable book.””—Newark Advertiser. 


740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


(Cc. L. S. C.) 
COURSE OF READINC FOR 1888-89. 


REQUIRED READINGS. 


PRICES TO MEMBERS.—Bound in Cloth. GARBNET SEAL. No. 4. 
Outline History of Greece. Vincent ... ....... $050) 1. Old Greek Education, (With a Chapter 
PreparatoryGieek Course in English. Wilkinson. 1 00| Greek Drama.) Mabafty.’ 
College Greek Course in English. Wilkinson... 1.00} 2, Economics for the People, Bowker. 
Character of Jesus. Bushnell. 040! 3. Michael J. Gladstone. 
Modern Church in Europe. Hurst .......-... 0.40! 4, The Chemical History of a Candle. Faraday. 


Chemistry. Appleton 1-00 The four VoIUMES IN & DOX $3.00 
Phe 1.80| Not sold separately, 
On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, JAMES P. MAGEE, 
805 Broapway, New YorK. 88 BROMFIELD St., Boston. 


I WN E A L Ss COLLECTIONS and specimens of Minerals, Rocks. and Fossils 
repared under the auspices of the Boston Society of Natural 

istory, and design especially for Colleges, Schools, and Private Cabinets. These collections com- 
rise all the common Minerals and Ores; Ss the principal kinds of Rocks, arranged 
illustrate both Lithology and Historic Geology ; folds, faults, joints, veins, 
dikes, and other illustrations of Structural Geology; and the characteristic fossils of the different for- 


mations. Carefully selected typical specimens in every case. - 
ILS 


Kelectic Series, Angular Penmanship. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Eclectic Angular Hand. 


We have just added to our list: A Complete Course of Instruction for Ladies in the 
Present Fashionable Angular Penmanship, by Prof. 
John P. Gordon, London; and Practice Cards by 
R. and L. MoLaurin. ° 


INTRODUCTION AND SAMPLE COPY PRICE: 
Eclectic Angular Hand, six Copy Books, including books of notes, invitations, and other 


Practice Cards, four cards in envelope, same size as Copy Books, per set, ; hte ee 
Complete set of the Eclectic Angular Hand, by mail, for examination, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


Send for descriptive catalcgues. 
BY & BARTON, Boston Society of Natural History, TON, Mass. 


C. P. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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